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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This book is of a kind comparatively new, as yet, in our 
country. F^iliar as are our Lord^s words in the Gospels, 
it Jias not been customary with us to isolate His teaching, or 
to inquire what and how much we may believe on His own 
direct authority. Nor have we gone first to Him for the 
form in which to hold our Christian beliefs. The theology 
of St. Paul so pow^erfully aflFected the Reformers, did so 
great a work through their means, and has continued so to 
mould our religious belief that, in reading the Gospels, it 
has been our unconscious habit to arrange what we found 
in tj^em according to the system of doctrine which we owe 
to that great ^postle. In our practice the theology of 
the Apostle has been taken as primary, that of the Master 
as secondary. The teaching of Jesus has been greatly 
hidden behind that of Paul, and we have not been 
accustomed to see it in the form and outline natural to 
itself. By many recent influences the attention of the 
Church has been called to this, and there is now an 
increasing desire to go “back to Christ,” as it has been 
expressed, and to know our Christian faith first of all in 
its most primitive, most authoritative, and most truly 
universal form. The chapters that follow are an endeavour 
to meet this desire, so far as it can be done in accordance 
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with the requirements of this series of text -books — th^t 
the language be plain, that the treatment be brief, ^,and 
that previous acquaintance with theology be not required. 
I send out what I have written in no spirit of over- 
confidence. I am, indeed, so far from content with it that 
I could willingly have written it again from the beginning, 
if I had felt assured that I could bring it much nearer to 
my own ideal of a book on our Lord’s teaching. I en- 
4 X)urage myself by the thought that much that I have 
written has come to me as light from our L6rd^s words in 
the need and experience of life, and by the belief thaty 
truth so received can hardly fail to prove of some value to 
the young men and women for whom this series of volumes 
is first intended, as well as to other readers. 

All the four Gospels have been assumed as authentic 
sources of our Lord’s teaching. The Gospel of St. John 
gives that teaching with so great diflTerences that it is 
difficult to combine what we read in it with what we find 
in the others. But their fundamental harmony has had 
recently such successful vindication, that I have felt that 
the difficulty should not be insupei*able, and that separate 
treatment of the discourfc.es in St. John should not be had 
recourse to. 

The quotations of Scriiituie are, throughout, from the 
Revised Version. 

I have to icknow ledge the help of friends, and 
especially of Dr MVlymont, Joint- Editor of the series, 
in revising the proofs. 

JAMES ROBERTSON. 


WlIITTlNGLII VMU, Mcttf 1895. 



PREFACE TO ENLARGED EDITION 

Feom letters which I have received since this book was 
first publishSd I gather that there are very many people 
jn the present time who desire, within brief space, 
some assured guidance in the knowledge of our Lord's 
teaching. They are, speaking generally, not persons who 
wish to depreciate the teaching of St, Paul or St. John. 
But in the study of these Apostles they find themselves 
drawn within circles of difficult controversy. They there 
fore long for what is our Lord’s own : they are ready to 
believe all that He certainly taught : they would wish to 
make this the foundation of their life. 

ft has been no small satisfaction to me to learn that 
this book has been helpful to readers of this class, some of 
them far off in remote Colonial life. Having them in 
view, as well as the members of our Church Guilds, I have 
added in this enlarged edition, besides some notes, three 
chapters which seemed to be required by present difficulties 
and currents of thought. The first is a supplementary 
chapter (V^) to give further helji on the vital subject of 
our Lord’s teach. ing about Himself. The second (XIII) is 
intended to help readers who have been embarrassed by 
questions regarding Prayer. It gives a short review of 
these questions and of onr Lord’s teaching on the subject. 
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The third (XV) is a chapter supplementary to the whole 
book, on the fourth Gospel as compared with the other 
three. Its aim is that readers may know how this much- 
debated matter stands, and may feel assured in regard 
to those Gospel records on which our knowledge of the 
teaching of our Lord almost wholly depends. 

In carrying the volume through the press I have been 
indebted to both the Editors, and also to the Rev. R. S. 
Kemp, B.D., of Insch, whose revision of “ proof ” has been 
of special value. , 

JAMES ROBERTSON. 

Scptcmher 1897 . 


In the edition now being issued a note is appended to 
the concluding chapter, bringing up to date the review of 
present-day discussion regarding the trustworthiness of 
the Gospels. 

J. R. 


October 1905 . 
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Him cvoriiiorc, I behold 
Walking in (xaiileo, 

Thronglj the cornfield’s waving gold, 

In hamlet or grassy wold, 

l»y the shores of the Fieaiitifnk^ea, 

He touche-th the sightless eyes ; 
lieforc Him the demons lice ; 

To the dead Pie sayeth : Arise ! 

To the living : P’ollovv me ! 

And that voice still sonndeth «»u 
From lliH centuries that ar(‘ gene, 

To tlie eentuiies (hut shall ])e ! 

H. W. Lonqfellow. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MANNER OF HIS TEACHING 

The teaching of Jesus is a subject which in these days it 
is fitting we should study afresh. In an age like ours, 
when so many tilings are questioned, it is of great advantage 
if we can find something to start from a, bout which there 
ivS general agreement ; and it is agreed among all men 
whom we need take into account, that Jesus is the greatest 
religious and moral Teacher whom the world has seen. 
Many in our ^lay who refuse our creeds, and put them 
aside as full of doctrinal subtleties, still declare themselves 
believers in the Sermon on the Mount, and ready to listen 
to the teaching of Jesus. Even in heathen countries like 
India there are found not a few who, wuthout joining 
themselves to the Christian Church, have come thus far, 
that they venerate Jesus as the Great Teacher. And 
within the Church itself a necessity is widely felt to go 
back to Jesus Himself, and to see what are the con- 
sequences of listening to Him afresh and alone, .assuming 
only that, whatever else He was, He was and remains the 
world’s Great Teacher in religion.^ 

» ^ See note at the cud of the chapter. 
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Jesus ^ by 
gewral con- 
s&nty the 
Great 
Teacher 
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nanner 


Phij^ical 
'"eatures of 
:t. His 
iounte- 
>uince, dress, 
iUet'anee, 
lUitude, 
look 


Spiritval 
features 
of His 
manner— (1) 
authority 


We may begin our study of His teaching with what is 
most outward in it. We may try to call up before us the 
aspect of the Teacher, and the characteristic manner in 
which lie taught. 

His face we cannot picture to ourselves. No portrait 
of Him survives that is not hundreds of years later than 
His time ; and thougli in some ages He was spokeli of 
as mean in aspect, and at other times as, in all respects, 
the flower of humanity, this was simply a reflection from 
the suffering or triumphant state of the Church at the 
time. The Gospels' tell us of the lifting u} of His eyes 
as He prayed, of His sigh at the sight of suffering, of Plis 
deeper sigh in meeting with moral ])erversity, and they t&ll 
of marked changes in His countenance; but they describe 
no feature of it. He wore no distinctive dress, such as 
either the prophets or the Eabbis wore, but only the 
garments usual in the common rank of life from which 
He came forth. His voice and utterance were, in general, 
of a calm solemnity, without vehemence, and without 
agitation. Only tljis is consistent with His language and 
His attitude ; for He mt in preaching, whether in the 
synagogue, or on the mount, or in the boat when speaking 
to the people on the shore. Hut tliere were times when, 
being more deeply moved. He raised His voice — “Jesus 
stood and cried ’ (John vii. 37). Once His voice was 
broken with sobs and wee])ing, and there were times when 
the special feeling or sympathy in His tones so impressed 
the memory of those who heard, that the very syllables He 
spoke in the Aramaic tongue have been preserved (Mark v. 
41 ; vii. 34). That His look had power we know from the 
effect it had on men’s evil consciences ; as when it sufficed 
to drive before Him the traders who profaned the Temple. 

Passing from these ])hysical features, the great spiritual 
characteristic ’ of His manner in teaching w^as authority. 
This was what first struck His Galilyean hearers, “He 
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taught them as one J}avin^ ^ and not as their 

scjjbosj’ (Matt. vii. 29). The scribes taught nothing 
without justifying it by quotation from the famous Kabbis. 

Jesus appeals to none ; He seldom eveii reasons. It is 
enough for Him to aiinnunce the truth. His ow n as sur- 
ance of knowing... the,., tinit^ Here a great 

contrast appears between Him and Socrates, the one 
teacher of our Western world with whom Jesus might be 
compared. Socrate s did not profess to know, but to b>e 
in search of trut h. Jesus never spe ak s as if in a ny doubt ; 

He is certain on every subject with which He directly 

deals. And He always speaks as if wej^ 

er]Ough“-‘M say unto you,’’ or “Verily I say unto you,” 
or “Again, I say unto you.” He places His own words 
on a level even with the Old Testament Scriptures, of 
which He said that they “cnnn(.>t be broken,” and that 
He came not to destroy then), but to fulfil. In the 
Seiarion on the Mount He quotes commandments from 
these Scriptures, and then extends, or even corrects, them 
by His own authority — “Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time, Thou slialt not kill . . . but I say 
unt^ you, that every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be in datigor.” “Ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old time. Thou shalt not forswear thyself . . . 
but I sJiy unto you, Swear not at all.” “ Ye have heard 
that it was said, An es o for an eye, and a tooth fur a tooth : 
hut / say unto you, Tlesist not him that is evil” (Matt. 

V. 21 ff.). He docs indeed say, “My teaching is not 
mine, but his that sent me,” and “The word which ye 
hear is not iiiiue, but the Father’s who sent me” (John 
vii. 16; xiv. 24). But in this “high humility” His tone 
of absolute autliority in the sphere of religion is not 
lowered. 

Two features of Jesus’ manner in His teaching may (isygrawms- 
next be named togetlier, because they ap^jear at first so 
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opposite, and because it is remarkable that they should 
exist together in so high a degree, viz. graciousness |i?3d 
severity. How gracious are such words of His as these : 
“ Daugliter, be of good cheer \ thy faith hath made thee 
whole” (Matt. ix. 22). “Fear not, little flock; for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kiixgdom ” 
(Luke xii. 32). “ Let not your heart be troubled : ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions ... I go to prepare a place 
for you” (John xiv, 1, 2). A tender graciousness appears 
continually in His words to sufferers, and iri His acts of 
healing. It shows itself in His taking up little children into 
His arms to bless them, and in the personal attraction 
which even those who had lost character felt in Him. 
‘‘Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing near 
unto him for to hear him ” (Luke xv. 1). 

But side by side with this we must place His frequent 
sternness. How severe were His reproofs to His own 
disciples, as when He said to the foremost of them : 
“ Get thee behind me, Satan : thou art a stumblingblock 
unto me ” (Matt. xvi. 23) ; or, in reference to another of 
them : “ Did not I choose you the twelve, and one of*you 
is a devil 1 ” (John vi. 70). How stern weiti His words to 
the Pharisees, especially in that last j)ublic discourse, of 
which the refrain, often repeated, is : “Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! ” (Matt, xxiii.). This 
discourse swells with indignant scorn, and comes nearer 
passion than any other of His utterances. Nor can we shut 
our ears to the exceeding sternness of tone with which Jesus 
speaks of the final judgment of God, as where He says, 
“ Their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched ” 
_(Mark ix. 48) ; or where He pronounces the words, 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire ” (Matt. 
XXV. 41). In all He utters there is an invariable gravity. 
Familiar an'S^ condescending as He is, and deeply com- 
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^passionate, no word ever comes* from His lips which we 
cajj describe as light or humorous. 

There yet remain many sayings of Jesus the tone and ( 4 ) majeatif, * 
manner of which seem to require some stronger word than we 
have used as yet — sayings which have in them not authority 
onlj^, but ‘majeat?/, and that beyond all the measures of men. 

One of these is the invitation, Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest (Matt, 
xi. 28). What majesty of grace and power is in these 
words I How great, too, this otber saying, “ If any man 
thirst, let hfm come unto me, and drink’’ (John vii. 37). . 

And these proclamations of Himself — “ I am the bread of 
*life ” : “I am the light of the world ” : 1 am the resurrec- 

tion, and the life ” : “ Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice” (John vi. 35- viii. 12; xi. 25; xviii. 37). 

Some indeed have found fault with these sayings as going 
too far in self-assertion, and have rejected them as un- 
worthy of Jesus. Hut in this they oppose themselves to 
the general consent of Christian souls, who have felt in all 
ages that Jesus had a right so to speak, and that w^hat 
would be unfitting in others was fitting in Him. 

So now already, even in considering the manner and A tran- 
tone of His ttliching, docs it not begin to appear that we Person. 
cannot rest in the assum 2 )tion about Jesus with which we 
began 1 We cannot call Him the greatest Teacher of 
religion and stop there. We must either deny Him that 
title and withhold it — describing Him rather as touched 
with fanaticism and self delusion — or we must give Him 
a greater title still ; for -no man, who is like other men, 
can fitly say in this world of so great trouble and sin, 

“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest ” ; or in this world of unsatisfied 
hearts, “ If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink.” He who is great enough to speak thus, must 
surely far outreach the limitations by which other men 
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are bounded. We may leave unfixed the title that shoul(|/' 
be His, and we may wait to learn more from what ^^e 
taught about IliTiiself ; but very soon in our study of the 
words of Jesus we find it im]>ossil>le to keep, even if we 
would, within the assumption that He was the greatest of 
human Teachers — that, and notliing more. 

Note . — In coiilirination of the o}>oiiiug paragraph, and of what 
we assonic to start with, two quotations may be giv^eii liere, tlie one 
from iMr. John Stuart Mill, wJioso eiTnm'Uce in the pliiiosophy of 
this century is well known, as well as liis remoteness f rom ortliodox 
Christian faith and hesitati<ui in regard to any kind of theistic 
belief, the other from jVlr. George Jvonianos, eriiineni in biological 
science, who, though lie. returned to the (Jiristian Church before 
his death, was, when lie wrote \\l]at we give here, utterly sceptic^'], 
about the existeueo oi' God at all. 

“ About the. life and sayings of Jesus theie is a stamj> of personal 
'Originality combined witli profundity of insight, which, if wo 
abandon tlie idle (!X])ectation of hnding scicniilic precision where 
something very dillerent was aime<l at, must ]»lae(i tlie rropliet of 
Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who ljuve no belief in 
His inspiration, in the very first rank ol‘ the nuui of sublime genius 
of whom our sjXHjios can boast. When this |)ie-emiu(UJ t genius is 
combined with llic qualities of ])rc>l)abl 3 ’ tljc . moial reformer 

and martju' to that mis.diui who ever existed upon eartli, religion 
cannot be said to liava* made a bad ehoice, in pilcdiing on this man 
as the ideal rc}>resentati ve and guide of luinianity ; noi- even now 
would it be easy, even foj- an unbelieve?', to hud a lad ter transh^Uon 
of the rule of virtue, from the abstiTo/t into the (soncretc, tlian to 
endeavour to so live that Clirist would apj>rove «Air lile.” — From 
Three PJssaif.^ at). Url'Ujio-yi , .1. S. Mill. 

“ Whether Christ be regarded as liunian or divine, all must agree 
in regarding tlie work f>f His life, as ly lar the gr(‘atcst work ever 
achieved in the histoiy of the liuman lace. . . . Tlie ]>ersonal 
character of C.'hrist is of an older .sa/ grncriH, and even the most 
advanced of seejftics liave done liomage to it. The more keen the 
intellectual criticism, the greater is the appreciation of the unklUe- 
iiess of the personality. Men may cea,s(^ to wonder at the effect of 
Christ’s teacliing ; for, given the wonderful jtersonality, all the rest 
must follow. Whatever a.nswers differeni. jKU'sons may give to the 
questions ‘What think ye of ( 'hri.st ? Whose son is lie?’ every 
one must agree that M lis name shall he called AV onderful.’ ” — 
Address at Toynbee Hall on “ F.tliieal Teaching of Christ,” by G. 
Romanes (1889)- 



CHAPTER II 

'the method of his teaching 

K GREAT teacher oF truth has usually soruething notable imnortance 
in his method. The method is so important, and contributes 
so much to make way for tiie truth, that we often perceive 
a teacher’s success to be chiefly due to what we call his 
“way of putting things.” We may expect, then, to find 
the metliod of Jesus greatly w’orth our study. Probably 
it will baffle us to ap})rehend it fully, or to discover all its 
reasons ; but what we can trace of it will certainly be 
instructive. 

At the very outset, we notice that this greatest religious Jem^' teach- 
Teacher did nfit commit His lessons to writing. He left (if oral, 
no book. His teaching from first to last Avas oral. He 
cast it forth upon the winds of (lalilee, and committed it 
to the memory of peasants. This need not for a moment 
suggest a doubt aaJi ether He expected His teaching to 
endure among men. lie Himself said, “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not j^ass away ” (Matt, 
xxiv. 35). This confidence of His is the grander that He 
wrote down nothing. 

Nor was the teaching of Jesus systematic or scientific (^) occa- 
in its method. Any one will perceive this at once Avho 
will consider what a diflerence there is between His manner 
of teaching and a confession of faith, or articles of religion, 
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or a system of theology. In contrast with these, His teacl^,/' 
ing was occasionaL It took its shape from the openng, 
and the need, of the occasions that arose. It had, there- 
fore, an extempore character. And yet it does not, on this 
account, lose universality of meaning. How obviously 
from the occasion eTesus spoke in His interview with ^ the 
woman of Samaria ; yet how universal is the reach of the 
words, “God is a Spirit : and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth ’’ (John iv. 24). 

And along with this occasional character of the teach- 
ing of Jesus goes another and similar feature of His 
method, its invariable adapt a f ton to llis hearers. This 
is the quality for want of which, perhaps, preaching most 
frequently fails. It is conspicuous in the preaching of 
Jesus. Although He meant His teaching to be universal, 
it is expressly fitted for Jews, and Jews of that time. 
How expressly for them is such a saying as this: “Ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. v. 20). He assumes also 
constantly that the Old Testament is believed and known; 
and the errors, formalisms, and hypocrisies which* He 
assails are those of the time and country. The teaching 
of Jesus, surviving as it does in such power to our day, 
is a proof that the teaching which Is most true to the 
occasion and to the audience of one age, may be the most 
abiding in its instructiveness to the ages that come after. 

This double character— of adaptation to the audiences 
who heard Him and permanent significance — is partly 
accounted for by this next feature of the teaching of Jesus, 
its popular character. We do not so speak of it in any 
vulgar sense. It was as fai’ as possible from being suited 
to flatter the people, or to tickle their ears by oratorical 
device. But it was fitted in the highest degree for 
popular apprehension, and “ the common people heard 
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HJim gladly ” (Mark xii. 37). It had this fitness because 
H€%more constantly than any other great teacher, directed 
His appeals to the instin(;t for truth and right that is 
common to man, and in respect of which rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned, are on the same level. lie chal- 
lenged the witness which the best in man bears to the 
truth of God. In harmony with this we find the teaching 
of Jesus simple in language, profound in meaning. “It 
joins in the highest degree possible,” says Wendt, “popular 
intelligibility and rich significance.” 8o it has a wonder- 
ful breadth di ada])tation at once to great minds and to 
the simple in understanding. It is at once popular and 
universal. 

Its popular intelligibility is greatly helped also by itupomiiar- 
simplicity of langaaye^ and by the constant use of apt 
example and felicitous comparison. Every one will re- 
collect how Jesus carried home His teaching, so that it ^excCmpieg 
could not be misunderstood or forgotten, by examples 
taken from life, such as the low expressions used in 
reproach (“Haca,” “Thou fool”), the case of bringing the 
gift to the altar, and the incident of the widow who gave 
the ^0 mites. Often a lesson of Jesus, stated shortly, in 
the form of an Sxample, has wonderful clearness and reach. 

“ Whosoever shall give to driidc ... a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, ... he .shall in no wise lose 
fiis reward” (Matt. x. 12). The abundance also of Ilis 

„ . Ill- i- similitudeg, 

use 01 comparisons may be observed in every page oi 

the Gospels. The parables, unique perhaps in literature, 
come first to our minds as in.stances. But shorter corn-* 
parisons, with figurative and allegorical touches, are con- 
tinually giving vividness to what He says, and making it 
memorable to every mind. So the familiar objects and 
common human labours of the time and country appear 
in the Gospels, serving spiritual uses — the fowls of the 
air, the lilies of the field, the shepherd and the sheep, 
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the bondman ploughing or feeding cattle, the lamp 
the stand, the hen with the chickens under her w^^gs. 
As we read the teaching of Jesus, we find it alive with 
example, figure, and similitude, and the similitude so fits 
and is so subordinate to what is taught, that attention is 
never drawn to it but to the truth. The “ rich signifi- 
cance,” named above, is given not only by the weight of 
the truth conveyed, but by the rare conciseness of ex- 
pression, often in proverbial and antithetic form. “ The 
sabbath w^as made for man, and not man for the sabbath” 
(Mark ii. 27). ‘^^With w^hat measure ye mc\;e, it shall be 
measured unto you” (Mark iv. 24). “He that is not 
with me is against me ; and he that gathcreth not witli 
me scattereth ” (Matt. xii. 30). “ Every one that exalteth 

himself shall be humbled ; but he that humble th himself 
shall be exalted” (Luke xviii. 14). All these features of 
the teaching comlune to make it at once popular, memor- 
able, and fruitful of instruction. 

Another feature in the method of Jesus is, that He 
often puts the truth in a form intentionally surprising^ or 
paradoxical, or apparently imprac/icahie. How sur|)ris- 
ing, for example, the opening of the great sermon fii St. 
Luke — Blessed are ye poor : for yours Is the kingdom 
of God.” “Woe unto you that are rich! for ye have 
received your consolation ” (vi. 20, 24). These were 
especially sur]>rising words to .Icwisli hearers, who thought, 
riches a sign of the favour of heaven. How paradoxical, 
again, such sayings am these — “1 came not to call the 
^righteous, but sinners ” (Mark ii. 17). “ MTiosoever would 

save his life shall lose it : and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake shall find it” (Matt. xvi. 25). “If any 
man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple” 
(Luke xiv. 26). How^ impracticable, again, seems this 
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* iMle — “ Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 
him twain (Matt. v. 41). 

Now it must be remembered, in order to appreciate Heasom/or 
this feature of the method of Jesus, that a great difficulty 
in the way of a teacher of new truth is, that the people 
Jie deals with may already think they know, while they 
do not. The Jews of that time thought they knew about 
the kingdom of God, but were greatly mistaken ; they 
thought that temporal prosperity was the foremost thing 
in it, and that they themselves had a sure right to that 
kingdom as cliildren of Abraham. The great difficulty 
with such hearers was in what they had to unlearn. They 
must learn and unlearn at the same time. Now the often 
startling and paradoxical form of the sayings of Jesus 
was liappily fitted for this. Their old beliefs received a 
shock; they could not suppose tliat they knew already 
v/hat He had to tell ; their minds were stirred to think 
afresh ; they were set a problem which it would do them 
good to think of. 

And, indeed, according to the character and aims of 
Jesus’ kingdom, a supr eme need of all inen — not of Jews 
only— is the stirring and cultivating of moral though 
ness in th ein^cl ves. 

The ai m of Jesus, in teaching about duty, is not so 
much to secure that good deeds be done, as to n jgood 
m^en — to cultivate in men a_^)irit like„H Now 

for this it is necessary that men have their consciences 
exerciml to know good and evil. It is profitable for them 
to have the discipline of seeking the truth, and coming to 
know it better the more earnestly they seek it. So their 
interest in truth is tested, and their love of it grow’s as 
they advance in knowing it. The search for truth brings 
blessing to the character as well as the actual knowdedge 
of it. Accordingly, many of our Lord’s teachings are so 
expressed as to be in a high degree stimulants of thought, 
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and their purpose is quite as much to stimulate as ^ 
reveal. They are surprising, paradoxical, enigmatical, 
and arouse the mind by the difficidty of receiving them 
as true. The mind is kept by them in the attitude of 
inquiry and progress We read, for example, in the 
parable of the lich man and Lazarus: “Thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like 
manner evil things : but now here he is comforted, and 
thou art in anguish” (Luke xvi 25). This has the 
strange api)earance of Uaehing that the rule of God's 
judgment after death is sim}>ly to reverse *the condition 
in the eaithly life, and that tlie rich and poor will then 
exchange places. So some allege tliat tJesus does here 
teach. But surely it is foolish to tliink so. The purpose 
of Jesus rather is to stir moral thoughtfulness about the 
great and unexpected chaiiges another life will certainly 
bring. These sayings again : “ Whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also”; “Who- 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
twain”; “Give to him that asketli thee, and from him 
that would borrow of Ihee turn not thou aw^ay” (Matt. v. 
39, 41, 42), how pow^erful they have been, not in* their 
literal fultilmcnt, lor an actual turning of* the other cheek 
might be done by a self-(‘omplacent legalist, but in stirring 
Chii^tian heaits to think liow to put away revenge, to* 
forbear the as^tition ot rights, and to live in love with 
those that are evil. They .serve tlien purpose by continu- 
ally setting Us a moral ]>robIem to solve. They are in- 
tended “to aruu e the conscience, by baffling the under- 
standing.” They indicate principles o f co ndu ct all th e 
more pla inly that they are impracticable or futile as r ules. 

One other feature of the method of Jesus was that His 
teaching was with reserve^ and unfolded as men were able to 
hear it. “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear tliem now ” (J ohn xvi. 1 2). He kept back 
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Hmths till the hearers might be more ready to receive 
th^l^. A signal instance of this is the way in which he 
kept in the background His claim to be the Messiah, and 
delayed announcement of it. He spoke of Himself usually 
as The Son of Man,” a title not current among the people 
for the Messiah. He delayed announcing Himself, because 
the expectation they had in regard to the Messiah was so 
carnal and earthly — that, namely, of a conquering king, 
who would give the Jews a supreme nlace among the 
nations. It is obvious that if Jesus had early given 
Himself out {Slain ly as the Me.^siah, He would have been 
utterly misunderstood. He would liave iiieaut one thing 
b*^ that name ; His hearers would have understood quite 
another thing. So He chose to labour among them, as it 
were, incognito for a time. It seems to have been His 
purpose that they should first have opportunity, in this 
way, to know Him as He was in Himself, if so be that 
the reality of Ilis character and the spirit of His teaching 
might in time be felt by them to surpass what they 
expected in their Messiah- - might displace their crude 
earthly expectations — and they might come to feel Him 
more^wortliy of the title, The Christy than the earthly 
king they lookefl for. 

There is an apj)arent exception to this reserve of His, 
which may be to ]no\e the rule. Early in His 

ministry at the well v>^ Jacob, Tie said to the woman of 
Samaria, when she spoke of Messiah coming: “I that 
speak unto thee am he ” (John iv. 2(>). This is a startling 
and solitary plainness on the* ])rirt of JcsUkS. It stands 
alone at that period.. But it will be scon from the 
woman’s words, “ He will declare unto us all things,” 
that her expectation was less of a king than of a prophet. 
Among the people of Samaria there \var> less to overcome 
of false expectation and earthly liopo. Jesus could say 
among them what He could not say among the Jews ; 
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and this plain announcement at the well of Jacob, " 
that speak unto thee am he,” only brings more into ^w, 
by contrast, the long reserve of Jesus in His teaching 
among the Jews. 

The subject of this chapter — the method of Jesus — is 
seldom thought of by ordinary readers. Nor are they to 
blame for this. The very perfection of His method leads 
to its being unobserved. The result of this perfection is 
that the whole impression the mind receives is of the 
greatness and preciousness of the truths conveyed. But 
by study of His method we can trace it out in part ; we 
can obtain some glimpses into the wisdom of its adapta- 
tion to His great purposes, and sometimes our interpre- 
tation of His words will be the more just and the more 
sure that wo have become aware of such features of His 
method as those which we have here reviewed. 



CHAPTEE Til 

TITE*GEEAT SUBJECT OF HIS TEACniNG 

^INCE it is SO widely a^a’ced that Jesus is our greatest Jiu great 
Teacher, we come with interest to the question, What was the^King^** 
the great subject of his teac'hing? Probably Jiiany readers 
of the Gospels would say, if they must give an answer at 
once, that thu great subject of the teaching of Jesus was 
— how a soul can he saved. That is what they look into the 
Gosi)els in search of, and they would think it safe to say 
that the great siil)ject of Jesus’ preaching must have been 
a sinner’s salvation. 

C^ttainly J esus did not forget that or leave it out, but This shown 
His great subjtfl't we find, in reality, to have been — the %liewof^ 
kmgdorn of God. The first three (h)spels ring all through 
with news of the kingdom, and it is also named in the 
Gospel of St. John, lii.s jireaching began wdth it — “From 
that time began Jesus to preach, and to say, Rejient ye; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. . . . And 
Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gosi>el of the king:dom” (Matt. iv. 17, 

23). 

In the Sermon on the Mount, wEich was the first great 
utterance of His mind and message, the kingdom of God 
— or the kingdom of heaven, which is the same thing — is 
spoken of all through. The sermon begins : “ Blessed are 
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the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heavenjJ 
A large portion of the sermon has for its text, 
yonr righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.'^ Again we read in it, ‘^8eek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven/' In fact, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the corresponding one in the Gospel of St. 
Luke, migiit be summed up under two heads — the Kingdom 
of God, and the Iligiiteousness of tlie Kingdbm. 

Wlien Jesus, at a later stage of llis ministry, began 
His remarkable method of teaching by parables, He opeifSd 
parable after parable with the words, ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven is like,” or “ Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom 
of God ?” (Matt, xiii., Luke xiii.). 

When He sent forth His twelve apostles, the commission 
He gave them was this, “As ye go, pro^.ach, Ksaying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ” (Matk. x. 7). When He 
sent forth the seventy others, He bade them say, “The 
kingdom of God is come nigli unto you,” and if in any city 
the people would not receive them, they were to w^^e off 
the dust from their feet and say, “ Ho\f beit know this, 
that the kingdom of God is coine nigh” (Luke x. 9, 11). 

Many other sayings c>f Jesus will occur to readers in 
confirmation of what has been said, as, for example, these 
that follow : — “If 1 by the )Spirit of God cast out devils, 
then is tlio kingdom of God come upon yon ” (Matt. xii. 
28). “Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid 
them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God ” (Mark x. 
14). “Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ” (Matt, xviii. 3). “Verily I say unto you, that 
the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you ” (Matt. xxi. 31). “ Thou art not far from the 
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Mfaigdom of God ” (Mark xii. 34). And the eminence of 
th^ubject shows itself very plainly in the Lord’s Prayer, 
in which, after words which may all be described as of 
adoration, the first great petition put into oui mouths is 
this, ‘^Thy kingdom come.” 

Now let us observe, in regard to this great subject of 
Jesus, that it was one very suitable for His hearers. It would 
catch their ears at once, because it was the very thing they 
were already thinking about and most interested in 

“ There is a good time coining.” Often have people 
cheered themselves with this hope. Sometimes the whole 
population of a country gets filled with hope “a good 
lime coming,” and is jjcrstiaded that it is at hand. History 
tells us \vhat hope of a good tune coming was in men’s 
minds at the time of the French Tie volution in the eighte('nth 
centui} . An old world was passing aw^ay, and a new wa)rld 
coming in its place. The w’atch words of the new time were 
Liber , Equality, and Frat(*rnity. The Jlights of Man w^ere 
eagerly discussed. Not merely people in France, but many 
in other countries, and some of our greatest poets (as Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey), were full of eager hope in 
the btflief that a time of great blessing was near, especially 
for the large bodj’ of the ])eo])lo who ])ad suftered under dis- 
advantage and contoimpt ; that a time 'svas at hand wdien 
extreme poverty would bo biouglit to an end, sufTcring 
immensely diminished aiid all human life irradiated by 
love and honour. 

There is nothing pevha])s in modu'ii life so fitted as 
this hope to give an idea of the state of mind of the 
Jewish people, when Jesus began to teach and preach 
among them. They were expecting “the good time 
coming,” but their name for it was “the kingdom of 
God.” Their ideas of what the good time ivould bring 
were different from those of our modern ivorld, but also 
with strong rescml) lances ; and the hope of it, deep in 
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their hearts, had been fanned into a iiaine just before 
began to teach, by the startling appearance and fiery pr^hh- 
ing of John the P>aptist, who aiinonncod to the multitudes 
who came to him, “ The kingdom of heaven is at handJ^ 
The great subject, then, of the preaching of Jesus was 
signally fitted to catch the attention and enchain the 
interest of His hearers. It was directly in line witlf their 
most earnest expectations. 

Another tiling we may observe about this subject — it 
ivas in line with the p7r.mo2is histori/ of the Jeivs and God’s 
guidance of that histoo'y. The subject Jcsiiirs spoke about 
was, in fact, that for which a divine j)iv[)aration had been 
going on for ages. For, from whence did the Jews '^et 
that strong expectation of a good and glorious time ? 
They got it from the prophets whom God liad sent, who 
had helped to guide their history, and who had expounded 
to them its divine meaning. The old history, upon which 
they looked back wdth pride, had itself been a “theocracy” 
— that is, a “kingdom of God.” Their kings, from David 
dowmw'ards, had been vicegerents of G-od, who w^as their 
real King. Such, at least, was the right understanding 
of theii’ position and duty, and the glory of the hiskiry of 
the people was just in so far as they realised this ideal. 
And they had learned from their prophets to think of 
this, not as merely past, but as again to return — to return 
in a far more glorious form than it had ever' attained in 
the past, in a form in whiih the real and the ideal w^ould 
be one. The king would be another David (Fzek. xxxvii. 
24), or >Son of David, wdth a divine favour on Himself, 
and a divine blessing and prosperity on His people, in 
describing which the projdiets use the noblest language, 
perhaps, in human literature. Where in literature do w'e 
find language so ins[n‘ring as in the seventy-second Psalm, 
m portions of the ninth, sixtieth, and sixty-sixth chapters 
of Isaiah, of the thirty-first chapter of Jeremiah, of the 
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of Micah, and of the last of Amos ? We see, then, 
thlro Jesus, in choosin.!^^ for His great subject th,e kingdom 
of God^ was placing His teaching in line, not only witu 
the expectations of Ris hearers, ljut with the whole course 
of history and prophecy recorded in the Old Testament. 
In Q,ther words, He was making use of, and turning to 
account, the long f>rei>aration which God, as we believe, 
had made for that kingdom and for His coming. He "was 
entering into Ilis own. 

But though the subject wliicli Jesus chose was in the 
line of this long preparation, and was familiar in name 
and title tci the Jews of Ilis time. His teaching was not at 
afl, identical with tlie common expectation of the Jews. It 
was in a stall ling inannei' fresh and original, and the king- 
dom of God which He spoke of differed greatly from what 
they looked for. It liad, we may say, three principal 
d is t i n gu ish i n g f ca. t u r (\s . 

1, Their liope was of material good things. No doubt 
the more pious Jews, like Zacharias (Luke i. 77), looked 
for a kingdom of righteousness and salvation, such as a 
true understambng of the ])rop] jets would Jjave pointed to. 
But, m the general mind of the people, marvellous plenty, 
abundance of tfic good things of this life, vengeance on 
enemies, and ])C>]itical glory were tlie chief features of the 
kingdom of God ^^’hich they were waiting for. The king- 
dom of God wliicli Jc: ii, preached was one, first of all, of 
spiritual good things, not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy (diost. in this respect 
the kingdom of God diflers also from the various forms 
of socialistic aim and hope which are influencing large 
numbers in our day. The opening words of the Sermon 
on the Mount touch this critical difference between Jesus 
and the Jcavs of His time, and also between His Gospel 
and the wave of Socialist hope in the present day. Jew 
and Socialist alike assume that the key to blessedness is 
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m the possession of plenty, and in circumstances that ’ 
advantageous. The average Socialist believes that mth 
general plenty there would come general happiness, and 
an end of most moral evils. With Jesus, on the contrary, 
“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he posscsseth ” (Luke xii. 15). Blessedness 
lies not in what men have, but in what they are. It 
begins in character. And so, when “ He opened his 
mouth ” (Matt. v. 2), He said, “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
the meek. . . . Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. . . . Blessed are tlie pure in heart. . . . 
Blessed are the ])cacemakers : for they sliall be called sons 
of God.” This is the goal which Jesus has in view, a 
kingdom of God in which men arc like God in character, 
are His true children, and share His own blessedness. 

2. Another great distinction in Jesus’ teaching of the 
kingdom of (lod is in regard to the means by which it is 
to be brought in. The Socialist believes that the good 
time he looks for can be brought in by cliangcs in law, 
government, and social arrangements. He would put an 
end, for exam[>le, to individual rights of property.^ Pro- 
perty — or capital, at least — would be held'bnly in common; 
then all men -would be labouring only for the common 
good, and by this one cihinge we should have a practically 
new world. Bc.sides this definite ]>lan and scheme of 
Socialists, it has been the w^ont of many poots and 
philosophers, wdio have hoped tor a golden age of the 
world, to assume that it will come by the natural, pi;o- 
gressive [)Owers of the human race. They have assumed 
that there is a law of progress in human history, working 
itself out naturally, and that in this way the long-hoped- 
for day of blessing will come. But Jesus said, My king- 
dom is not of this world” (John xviii. 36); it does not 
draw its resources from this wmrld. The kingdom which 
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Jigsus preached is something too high and too blessed to 
be\et up by the ordinary means that men can use, or to 
come in the ordinary course of human progress. ‘‘The 
world will never evolve a golden age, or ideal state. As 
in the Book of Revelation the New Jerusalem, the Holy 
City^ is seen coining down from God out of heaven, so it 
is wi&i the kingdom of God wliich Jesus preacljed. It is 
something new, coming down from al'ove ; it is built up 
by supernatural power on a supernatural foundation. 
Therefore we speak of it as a kingdom of This 

word is not u?.ed by Jesus Himself in speaking of it, but 
it is a true word in describing the kingdom of God which 
announced ; for that kingdom, as He expounded it, is 
a sphere in which not nature only is at work, but grace — 
a redeemi ng im ^yer tVom. God w]dch^cnme,by.J.esm^^ 

,‘b .\ lliird (list inclion and m;i:k (J the kingdom of 
God preached by Jesus is that it is already present. 
Sometimes, indeed, He .speaks of it as far off and to come 
in a latter day. “Ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God’^ 
(Luke xiii. 28). “I will not drink from henceforth of the 
fruit t>f the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come 
(Luke xxii. 18).* But when He was asked by the Pharisees 
when the kingdom of God cometh, He answered, “ The 
kingdom of God cometh not witli observation ... for lo, 
the kingdom of God is in the midst of you ” (Luke xvii. 
20, 21, margin). The truth is that, as the kingdom 
depends on character — on the character of true children of 
God — it had already begun when Jesus Himself was in 
the world, living as a Son with the Father. It grew as 
disciples gathered round Him, believed in Him, and learned 
of Him. It made a great advance wiien the Spirit was 
fully given — that Spirit by which men are inwardly 
changed, born into the kingdom (John iii. 3), and guided 
into all the truth (John xvi, 13). The kingdom is a 
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kingdom of the truth (tTohn xviii. 37), of which 
“Word of God’’ is the seed (Luke viii. 11), and it 
, advances by dispensations and crises as men are able to 
receive the truth. Even the Old Testament dispensation 
was, in a sense, a first stage of it, and the Jews are 
spoken of as “ the sons of the kingdom ” (Matt. viii. 
12). It reached a new stage when Jesus Avas teaching 
in the flesh. “From the days of John the Baptist until 
now the kingdom of lieaven suflere-th violence, and men 
of violence take it by force” (Matt. xi. 12). Still another 
stage of the kingdom was reached when the Holy Ghost 
began to be given after desu.s as<a)nded. So was given 
the divine i)Ower by which the kingdom grows and con- 
quers. Another stage yet —the last Avhicli Jesus tells of — 
will be “When the Son of man shall come iji his glory.” 
Then the kingdom, as Avell as the King, Avill be revealed 
in glory. Outwardly and inwnrdly it will be glorious. 
“ Then shall the righteous shine foiMh as tlie sun in the 
kingdom of their Father” (IMatt. xiii. 43). 
to We may now attem]>t to give a definition of the 
of kingdom of God. Jesus gives no definition of it Himself, 
and it is difficult for us to make one on account \)f the 
manifold meaning He gives the expression! Sometimes He 
speaks of the kingdom as <‘onsisting of persons, as in the 
words, “ Sutler the little children to come untq me *. t . for 
of such is the kingdom of God” (Mark x^li). Often He 
speaks of it as a t/irufj — the supreme good {summiim 
honum) of human life ; as in the words, “ tSeck ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ” (Matt. vi. 
33). “ Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Fatlier’s good 

pleasure to give you the kingdom ” (I^nke xii. 32), Often 
again He speaks of it as a sphere or realm, wffiich men 
may be outside of, or may be within ; as in these other 
words, “How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God ” (Mark x. 23). Yet, in spite of 
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(JMculty, it seems necessary that we should try to answer 
tnli^ plain question, What is the kingdom of God ‘sjioken 
of in the G(!>s])els'? We may say, then, that it is (a) the 
name Jesus used for a good time coming among men — 
a golden age — which lie came in the flesh to begin, 
comes in the Spirit to advance, and will come again in 
glory* to perfect. Or (b) it is a sphere of life, higher than 
our natural sphere, iiiio which men can be born anew 
(John iii. 3), and in wliich the S})lrit works, imparting 
the life which is eternal. Or (c) it is a new society or 
corninonwealtfh, wliich Jesus came to form, of men re- 
deemed from sin, and in fellowship witli God os His 
sfehs, in wliicli He is to them, and they are to Him and 
to one another, all that they ore capable of being. So 
the uhl promise is gh^riously fnllilled, ‘‘T will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a people.” 

Who, it may be asked, is the king of this kingdom? 
Jesns is its King, for He says, “The Son of man shall 
. . . gather out of '/fis Inngdom all things that cause 
stumbling” (Matt. xiii. 41). But the Fatlicr is also its 
King; for Jesus teaches us to pray, “Our Father which 
a.rt' ffi heaven . . . Thy kingdom come” (Matt. vi. 9, 
10). Jesus ffjimds and administers the kingdom for 
His Father, and St. l^aul tells us that the end cometh, 
“when he shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father . . . that God may be all in all ” (1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). 

In reflecting now u])on this great subject of Jesus’ 
preaching, Ave see it to be wonderfully high, noble, and 
inspiring. Tt is 'so, because it is so grandly hopeful for 
the future of men. It brings into view a “regeneration” 
(Matt. xix. 28), or new- making of men, of society, and 
indeed of all things. Jesus sees, as none ever saw^, the 
strength of the evils by which men are beset; yet still 
He preaches a kingdom with powers of divine grace at 
work in it so great that it shall prevail over sin, sorrow, and 
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death in a glorious manner. His great subject is^ as we said, 
not a souPs salv ation, but t hat of a kingdom of souls , ft is 
more flian a rnan^s own good, which, by itself, is not his 
highest blessing. It is a world-wide communion in good ; 
it is “ Joy in widest commonalty spread.’’ “ They shall 
come from the east and west, and from the north and south, 
and shall Ksit down in the kingdom of God ” (Luke xiif. 29). 

It has been objected to the title of this great td|)ic 
of Jesus that, though it was most suitable and attractive 
to His own time and nation, it is not so now. People 
nowadays are not, as the Jews were, exjicctil^g and talking 
about “ the kingdom of God.” We do not find “ the king- 
dom of (h'>d ” a prominent topic in the ncAVhpapers, ahd 
it is in them that we sec reflected the strong interests of 
the people. It has even been suggested that a title like 
this, in which the word “ kingdom ” occurs, does not suit 
a democratic age like ours The })C 0 ])le of such an age 
are repelled, it is said, not attracted, by the word king- 
dom.” It conveys to them an oppressive sense of authority 
and obedience, instead of liberty and joy. Should we, 
then, in preaching the Gospel, use this title “the kingdom 
of God” but little? Should we gradually drop it 4s not 
quite fit for our time? Would Jesus Himself, had His 
preaching been in our time, Ijave used “commonwealth’^ 
for “kingdom” (.^ee Ephes. ii. 12)? Or would He have 
so adapted His teaching to hearers in this mddern age as 
to have said, “The good time coming is at hand ”? 

But no title which leaves out (iiod can truly express 
a state of blessing for men. And in the title “kingdom 
of God ” His holy Name apjiears not inm’cly because of 
His rule in the kingdom, but because ol His gifts ; not 
merely because His will is obeyed in it, but because His 
unbounded love and grace work in it and make it what it 
is, — a blessed fellowship of men with God and with one 
another. It is the kingdom of the Father. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BAS^S OF HIS TEACHING — -GOD THE FATH KR 

Having found what is the great subject of the teaching of 
Jesus — namely, The Kingdom of God — we go on to inquire 
whether His teaching has any one fundamental truth, on 
which it reKSts, The teaching of Jesus is on a great variety 
of topics, and it is not connected together by argument or 
logical deduction. The truths He utters stand by them- 
selves, and, without other su})port, find ready response in the 
true soul. But undoubtedly we do find suc h a sin gle bj^is 
of al l His teaching in H doctrin e o f God? On short reflec- 
tion, me see that tlie character of the answers to be made 
to the greatest ^piestions about ourselves and our destiny 
must depend ultimately on the doctrine we have of God. 

We possess life — this wc know. But how' have we it? 

Whence have we come ? Why are w'e here ? Whither are 
we going ? What is right ” and our duty 1 And why do 
W'e feel the claim of duty so imperative ? The answers to IfheaoctHne 
all these supreme questions are determined by the doctrine 
of God w'itli wliicli we start. Our doctrine may be that 
there is no God, or that man can know nothing of Him, or 
that He is personal and our Almighty Creator. But, what- 
ever it be, in it will be found the root from which spring 
our beliefs on all the great subjects that cliiefly concern us. 

Looking, then, for the doctrine of Jesus concerning 
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God, one word expresses it in such a manner that it is 
immediately recognisable, and easily distinguished fronq/5iie 
teaching of all other religions, viz. “The Father.” In the 
teaching of Jesus that word w^as first uttered— so far as 
our records tell — at the well of Samaria. In the same 
sentence almost in wdiich He said “ God is a Spirit,” He 
named God by this name, “The Father” (John iv. 21-24). 

We have said that this doctrine is distinctive of Jesus 
and peculiarly His own. Confucius in China, and Buddha 
in India, did indeed teach, centuries before Jesus, many 
good rules of life and conduct ; but they taught no doctrine 
of God. Both seem to have thought any knowledge of 
God quite beyond man’s reach. It may be admitted that 
the ancient people of Hindostan, of the Vedic faith, looked 
up to the sky, from which came the blessings they valued 
most, and worshipped the “ Heaven-Father.” But they 
did not come near to the teaching of Jesus about God as a 
personal F atlier. They si>oke only as we do when in poetry 
W’e use the expression “J\i other Earth.” Among the Greeks, 
again, we find in Plato’s myths the title, “Father and 
Framer” of the Universe; but the doctrine of God is 
vague, and He is thought of as far removed from m6ji. To 
the Jews it was given to attain the highest place among 
all ancient nations in divine knowledge. They worshipped 
the same personal and eternal God of whom Jesus taught. 
The holiness and righteousness of God arp;nbbly expressed 
in their Scriptures ; His tender }nty al^*; and they attained 
sometimes to the thought of His being the Father of Israel as 
a nation, or of its theocratic King. ' We find such sayings as 
these in theOld Testament — “Israel is my son, my firstborn” 
(Ex. iv. 22). “ Wlien Israel was a child, then I loved him, 

and called my son out of Egypt” (Hos. xi. 1). “I will 
make him {i.e. David, or the Son of David) my firstborn, 
the highest of the kings of the earth” (Psa. Ixxxix. 27). 
But the sublime faith that God is the Father of individual 
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men, and of all men,_was never reached in all the Old 
T^amentX One sufficient proof of tlie immense dilTerencc 
tetweerTtlie teacliing of Jesus and the highest level of Old 
Testament devotion is the single fact tlmt in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel alone Jesus speaks of God as Father — My Father,” 
‘‘A our Father,” or “ The Father” — more than forty times, 
while in the Book of Psalms — high, personal, and intimate 
as the devotion is — God is never once so addressed. 

The debt we owe to Jesus for this doctrine of God is 
profound, and it may be well to detain our thoughts upon 
it h'fere that w*e may form some right estimate of it. Not 
merely Jews and men of that generation ’were indebted to 
for what He taught of God, but every generation 
since, and not least our own. Two things we owe Him, 
both (»r great price — the firsjt, a strong assurance that God 
is ; the second, an assurance that Tie is ‘‘ The Father.” 

Vast multitudes of men and many nations have had 
very dim and unccidain thoughts about God. Even their 
best and highest have had great doubts of His existence, 
or painful doubts of His character, or sad errors and mis- 
beliefs about Him. To good and righteous men it has 
• 

^ Some readerstliave thought tliis statement too strong, and have 
appealed es])ecially to Malachi ii. 10 (“Have we not all one father? 
hath not one. God ereated us?”) as anticipating the Now lY^stament 
doctrine of God as Father of all men. But when the eojite.xt of these 
words is considered they are found to have a quite opiwsitc significance. 
Only Israelites are me.'Ujt i»y the prophet when he ashs “ Ha\e we not 
all one fatiier ? ” He is relmluug .siii of oue Israelite ag.ainst another 
as sin against a brother, and marriage with a heatlien woman as a pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s lioliness, and it wonid have been fatal to his 
argument to have reel- oned. the heathen to be of one father vitli the 
Jew. No doubt all New Testament truth may be said to be found in 
the Old Testament in germ. Si. Augustine’s saying is true, “In Vetere, 
Testamento Novum latet : in Novo Veins patet ” (“ In the Old ' 
Testame nt the Ne w lies hid : in the^Nnw the Old So the 

two dispen>atioi!'; f-how 1 hrMi-.i-i\a.-, to be diflerei ! .'*"^^(7! one ju’o- 
gressive revelation, and faults or deficiencies can be borne with in the 
Old Testament in consideration of what it is woihing towards against 
the slow receptivity of men. —See Canon Mozley’s notable lecsture on 
“The End the Test of a Progressive Bevel atiou.” 
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always been painful not to be sure that the world is 
governed by a living, thinking Person. An awful 4.nd 
terrible world it would be if the stroke of death, and all 
the thousand woes of human life, came with no reason, 
but just by blind, unthinking chance. If human beings, 
so sensitive as tliey are, feeling so acutely and liable to so 
grievous suffering, were under the government of a dead, 
unthinking system which we call “Nature^’ — dead and 
cruel as the stone that falls from the mountain, .blindly 
inflicting on men whatever its chance directs — what a 
tyranny that would be ! If I could not believe, said 
one, that there is a thinking mind at the centre of things, 
life would be to me intolerable.’’ 

There has been, of course, in all ages and countries, 
some idea of God abiding in the minds of men, with a 
tendency to worship and religion ; but good men 
where have longed for certainti/. Tliey have longed to 
yind God, and they have longed to find Him to be jugt 
and good and interested in men. They have sought Him, 
but have not been able assuredly to find Him. These 
words of Job (xxiii. 3, 8, 9) express the heart aT:i<I Xnind 
of many like himself, in many lands, especially iiSt^times 
when the riddle of their own or the worlds so:|rr 0 W |>ressed 
upon them — 

Oh that I knew where I mi^ht hiid Him, 

That I might come even to His seat ! . . . 

Behold, I go forward, but He is not there ; 

And backward, but I cannot jx’.rceive Him: 

On the left hand, when He doth work, hut I cannot behold Him ; 
He hideth Himself on the right hand, that I cannot sec Him. 

Now, if we in tins day, we wdio read tliese pages, have 
an assured knowledge of God and know Him as a Father, 
how have we come to this? Is it by argument? Is it 
that in these latter days we have so perfected the argu- 
ments for the existence of God, and smoothed away the 
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difficulties which the world suggests as to His character ? 
Hardly so The arguments for God’s existence have iii 
deed great strength they outweigh, we think, those 
against it But they do not suffice, when wc lean upon 
them, to give us "a steadfast assurance , they do not sus 
tain us in communion with God ‘‘ Strange ’ ” it has 
been well said,^ “God is the inot>t necessaiy of "’ll beings,: 
yet no aigument jfor His existcncQ has b^ei^^^^coji- 1 
Structed that was satisfying to e\ery mind ” ' 

Is it, then, by science and its discoveiies, of which we 
are so proud in our day, that we have come to assurance 
about God No, indeed * To many mind > these dis 
(ovenes increase the difficulty, they make the univeise 
so vast and seem to put God so far away , with the eri 
largemeiit of oui knoulcd^c, God seems to be more and 
moie withdrawn from the woild , and, as a mittei of lact, 
many men, eminent in science, are not belie veis 

Hov, tlien, do wo have that assurance of God and of < 
His chai actor which we ln\o claimed? The answer isj 
by the Lord Jesus and by His teaching To Him this, 
age IS indebted for that iaith, whieh, with its piofoundi 

comfort, might have dud out oi gone neai to dying out,j 

« 

^ Two txT,mplcs of them may be here both forcible, the 

second also Icaiitiful — 

Atluism truly he iievci could ibide lo him as to ill of us it 
was flatly inconceivable th it intellect lud moi il emotion could have 
been put mto him by an 1 I ij tint hid none ot its c wii — Cailyle, 
I ted enck the Oteat^ ( ha} tci on I rvdei icL s dtatli 

“ Ihe unuersc is not in accidental cavit m which an accidental 
dust has been icc idciitally s cept i ito heaps toi the ac cideutal evolution 
ot the mijestic sj c tide ot orcaiiu and luoigariic leing lliat 
mijestic sje taclc is as plainly foi the eje rt reason is any diigrara 
ot mathematic Hiat niijc^tic spedaclc coullliait I tu coiistiucted, 
was constructed, oiil> in leason, lor reason and by reason liom 
beyond Orion and the Pleiades, acioss the gieeii hem ot earth uj) to 
the impel lal person dity f man all, the liiithest the deadest tin* 
dustiest IS fc3r fusi n m the imi il Ic punt ot the single Fgo xihuh 
alone glorifies it the subject, and on the model ol the sul^ect, 

a ll IS — Dr Hutch! on Stirling 

Or Ma*" us Dods (quoted from memory) 
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in spite of all the enlighteninent and knowledge of which 
in these days we boast. The light of science, but for-^the 
abiding power of Jesus and His teaching, might have 
been darkness as regards what is highest and best in men, 
namely their faith in God, and those elements in their 
character which depend on that faith. Now, as in days 
long past, the words of St. John are true : “No man hath 
seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, he liath declared him 
(John i. 18). 

TiUJimow- But how is it that we find the teachin*^ of Jesus so 
I effectual in this matter? How is it tliat He is able to 
I sustain us in this great f.aith ? He is able to do this alid 
(does it because He had in His bosom so p>erfect a knp^- 
ledge of God, and so unique a sense of God as Father. 
Therefore He could convey it to us. Hc'Vloes not perhaps 
anywhere directly say that God is and is a Father.^ He 
assumes this — lives in it Himself ; and there is something 
in our 'Lord'.s converse about His Father, and with His 
Fathei’, that carries assurance to our hearts. When we 
hear Him say, “ My Father worketh even until now, and 
1 work ” ; “I am not alone, because the Father fS with 
me”; “The Father knoweth me, anti I know the 
Father” ; “The things which I s})cak, even as the Father 
hath said unto me, so I speak ” ; “ The Father loveth 
the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth ” 
(John V. 17 ; xvi. 32; x. 15; xii. 50; v. 20). As we 
hear Him so speak, a hush comes over our souls. We feel 
that JHe is speaking of One whom He knows. And 
when we read of Jesus lifting up His eyes to heaven and 
praying, “Father!” “Holy Father!” “O righteous 
Father!” or of His saying, “Yea, Father, for so it was 
well -pleasing in thy sight,” we cannot doubt there was 
One to whom He spoke. 

If any should dare to say to us, “ There was no one ; 
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•Jesus spoke as the ^ ^ hets of Baal did, who cried and 
there was no one to ^swer ; He may have been deceived 
as they were,^’ we should put away the thought with 
pity for tJiose who can entertain it. And when, as so 
often, He speaks to us of our heavenly Father, or when 
He says, “I ascend unto ray Father and your Father, 
and i?5y God and your God'^ (John xx. 17), we come by 
spiritual contact with Him to have an assurance about 
God and about the character of God, as great as the truth 
of Jesus, as strong as the authority of which we are con- 
scious in Him* — and this is sufficient as a stay for our life. 

There is, indeed, a further assurance whieli we get in 
iufercoursc with God. xiftci^ Jesus has <^uickened^iu 
a dormant "^plty or weakened instinct for the krio\vl^t!g;e 
oFTToTT as ouJT heave nlj^ Father, we then come to liay^ 
S ircct kn owl edge o f God by comnmnion with Him. But 
whenever this^^ldlike iuotinct is again w^eakened^ 
that direct knoW|edi>e grow s fain t within us^ and we come 
to“Te in doubt of God, we can fall back on^ the jjerfect 
knowledge^ we hnd in J esu s, and, by con tact wit h 
Ij^abitu/dly li^tening^^tP*,JJis. 

faith fh God the Father which will stand fhe^ UtoiiSt 
s tr aiii^p f pur 

The name Father ” is not indted ol itself sufficient to 
secure right thougirtTof God. If this name is used without 
belie f in Josus^ t he re is dangerjuG od Joeing 
Sreirlaiay call lliin “Fatherland understand the name/ 
as if it implied weak indulgence, or tolerance of sin, and] 
a slack government of men and of the world. But ib 
cannot be so understood from the lips of Jesus, who 
Himself so lioly, and who prays vith such reverence^ 
“//o/y Father!” “O righteous Father!” The word\ 
“ Father ” has a sure meaning to us, when interpreted by I 
the character of Jesus, His Son, who Himself says, “He] 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father ” (John xiv. 9). ^ 


mHis char- 
i acter inter- 
}piets God's 
^Fatherhood. 
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His other 
tmchinge 
based on 
this. 


How truly this knowledge of God as the Father is the ' 
basis of Jesus' teaching, and how noble a superstructure 
of teaching it is fitted to bear, will readily appear. The 
‘Psalms express the faith and devotion of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in them the characteristic title of God is 
“ King." “ My Iving, and my God " (Psa. v. 2). “ The 

icing of Glory" (Psa. xxiv, 10). “The Lord sitteth as 
king for ever" (Psa. xxix. 10). If God be thought of as 
King, the highest place that can be given to men is that 
of servants of God. So the great Law-giver is spoken of 
as “Moses, the servant of the Lord," and the title of 
Messiah in that liighest Old Testament prophecy in the 
second half of Isaiah is, “The servant of the Lord." Fat, 
with belief in God as the Father, the calling of men to 
be sons of God becomes possible. Tlie way is prepared 
for the joyful cry, “ Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
children of God ! " (1 John iii. 1). 

The whole idea of the kingdom of God also is changed 
when it is thonglit of as the kingdom of the Father. 
Xo^Jbecomes its great uniting bond rather tban and 
the liberty of vsons its characteristic feeling rath^ than* 
the obedience of servants. 

The Fatherhood of God, again, is the one sure basis of 
the brotherhood of men ; and the ho])e of the inheritance 
of the sons of God springs from the same root. 

On the doctrine of God's Fatherhood fMlows also, as a 
natural consequence, the wonderful teaching of Jesus in 
regard to God's providential care of us during this present 
life — a care down to the numbering of the very hairs of 
our head. 

And this doctrine of God’s Fatherhood is especially 
the root and basis of all that Jesus taught of grace and of 
redemption from sin. If God be King, we conclude that 
He will judge. If He be the righteous King, we conclude 
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•that He will judge and reward justly But, if He be the 
Father, we aie piepared to know that He will seek Hi^ 
lo?r"chTr3^ aiiy tl mT*w]E tfae^ c hdd 

tE^ cry,^£ji-at liery I have 3inne(i,^^iie 
will be received with the welcome so wonderfully jim^ed 
in^ tiie parable of the Prodigal bon, a parcibic which 
becuinfrujy^said to Lave of itself alone ^eieised morejijr 
fluenee on mankind than all tlie philosc^jlnes 

It his bet n said with truth, thit in the first centuries , 
of our era, when throughout the Konian world faith had 
decayed, and fiberty and worthy ami^ ot life had filled, 
( diristianity i es tored hope to inan kiij^ The age we live 
in*owes to Jesus and ITis teaching a similar debt In 
this age we have seen pessimism »dvanee its sad account 
of human life The (|u^slion, “Is life worth living?” has 
seemc I in some oireles open to debaU The los^ of faith 
111 Cod IS a sLifiieient eviJanation If there were no God, 
this sadness would be fully justified To Jesus we owe it 
— to Him in wiiose oarthly life, as in a glass, we see the 
image of the Fathei, and from whose woids we catch the 
happy con ta^^j on of faith in tlie 1 athei — to ITini we owe 
it that*liope glows instead of being quern hed, tliat it ani- 
mates thousands* of souls, and that it mspiies the onward 
inarch of the Chinch xnd ot mankind 

And what thonjj;li earth and st i His s^Iory do pioclaiin, 

1 hough on ilic stirs i it that gu it and diradtul N inio , 

Vea — luai ino, Son of JVlan— with t(.ai5 iny iit dim, 

I cannot rt id the word chat c ills me lIos to Him , 

1 say it a/'U9 The , with / ilteiiug v<»k< and wexk, 

“hathii ol Jesus Christ —this is the Cod I seek 

A nomjmoxis 


tThxs the 
\gxeat spxing 
\o/ human 
hope 
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CHAPTER y 

HIS TEACHING ABOUT HIMSELF 

Him- Jesus presented Himself as a problem to His countryman, 
and after He had been manifested to them for a sufficient 
time, the testing questions He put to His disciples were 
these — ‘‘Who do men say that I ami” and, ^^^ho say 
ye that I ami” On the answer to this J#lW^<^uestion 
it depended whether Jesus would find material for the 
foundation of a church ; and when Peter answered well, 
His Master accorded him solemn praise — “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar- Jonah : for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven ” (Mt^lt. xvi, 
16, 17). Still, in our time, Jesus is the great problem, 
and the unexhausted subject of human inquiry ; still this 
question meets us and must be answered — “ Who say ye 
that I am 1 ” To pass this question by would be to confess 
indifference to the highest things. The most searching and 
the sur4st test of character i^ what weTtiinfc"^br Jesus. 

Brought up as we are in the Christian Church, and 
early taught its creeds, we cannot approach the subject 
without prepossessions. Nor can we forget the teachings 
about the person of Jesus given by His great apostles 
Paul and John/ We have leant upon these, perhaps, in 
our life, and they have become precious elements of our 
faith. But in an age of questioning, when we are anxious 
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to make mre in regard to what we believe, there is great 
interest for us in the inquiry, What did J esus teach about 
Himself ? What was His own consciousness of Himself ? 

In one respect there was great reserve in His teaching 
about Himself. Not till near the end of His ministry did 
He openly avow Himself, or allow Himself to be declared 
the Messiah, the Christ. Often before, indeed, the ^onsci ous- 
ness of exceeding greatness showed itself in incidental 
sayings. In the Sermon on the Mount, He assumed that 
He woull be the final judge of men — ‘‘ Many will say to 
me in that (fiiy, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy 
name, and by thy name cast out devils ? . . . And then 
I profess unto them, I never knew you : depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity” (Matt, viL22, 23). It was of 
Himself He said- — “ A greater than Solomon is here ” (Matt, 
xii. 42). An immense claim on men^s allegiance was im- 
plied in these other words of His — “ If any man cometh 
unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke xiv. 26). 
And how majestic these sayings — “ I am the bjead o f life, ” 
aiR the light ptAkp worlcj^” * ^ I am t he r esurr ectiojiu 
ancftlie life,” “lam the way, and the truth, a4d the life.” 
(Jmm VI. 35; viii. 12; xi. 25; xiv. 6). But He long 
withheld from the Jews the plain announcement that He 
was the Christ. Obviously He did so because this title 
had been so tarnished and carnalised in their thoughts that 
He would have been quite misunderstood. Had He said 
to the Jews as fiankly as to the woman of Samaria, “ I 
am the Christ,” He would have been taken to mean that 
He was an earthly King of an earthly kingdom such as 
they were looking for, and their rage of disappointment^ 
speedily following, would have led to His death before He 
had had time to win true disciples by His life and teaching. 
It became necessary, therefore, for Jesus to present Him- 
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self for great part of His time among men, as it were, 
incognito. He was the Messiah long foretold and prepared 
for ; He accepted the title privately, and also publicly in 
the end (see Matt. xvi. 16, 17; and xxvi. 63, 64); but 
He did not commonly or early use it. 

Two names He used, the one with equal freedom in 
* The Son of Judaea and Galilee, The Son of Man; the other mostly 
^The^nof in His debates with the Jewish leaders at Jerusalem, 
fmspraclt TAe Son of God. Both of these were — so far as meeting 
expectation of the Jews went — incognito titles. We 
must, in studying 'them, put aside the idea that Jesus 
took either of these names from the Old Testament and 
used it because it was an understood equivalent for the 
Messiah. Neither of them was such a title. That passage 
in Daniel (vii. 13), usually supposed to contain one of 
them, should be translated, not “like to the Son of Man,” 
but “like unto a son of man,” and it merely conveyed 
that the kingdom of the saints of the Most High was 
typified by a human figure, while the types of the former 
and lower kingdoms w^ere bestial figures — a lion, a bear, 
a leopard. And again, although the Old Testament texts 
— “Thou art my son, this day have I begotten *thee ” 
(Ps. ii. 7); “I wdll be his father, and he shall be inj 
son” (2 Sam. vii. 14); and “I will make him my first- 
born” (Psa. Ixxxix. 27) — w'cio taken as Messianic, ^ it Waa 
only in a vague, honorific, and comparatively distant 
sense that the Messiah w^as ex[)ectcd to be a son of God. 
That these two names w^ere not recognised by the people 
as distinct Messianic titles is plain from the fact that, 
after Jesus had long and often spoken of Himself as the 
Son of Man, and the Son of God, they still asked, “ Who 
is this Son of Man ? ' and said, “ If thou be the Christ, 
tell us j)lainly.” 

From whence, then, came these two titles which Jesus 
applied to Himself? If they were not taken from the 
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Old Testament as prophetic synonyms for the Messiah, 
and were practically new to His hearers, whence came 
they 1 We answer, thej^ came ow n hea rt. 

T^ey wer e the expression of His^pwn conscious ness .. oi 
Himeelf.^ Two things lie felt and knew Himself in 
expeTience to be, the one of which brought Him into 
profound fellowship with men, while the other kept Him 
in intimate fellowship with God. Gilt of the former 
consciousness He called Himself ‘‘The Son of Man’’; out 
of the latter, The Son of God.” 

First let us study the title “ The Son of Man ” — that “ The 8o 0/ 
pathetic title, m tlie utterance or wmcli Ave may almost plies that He 
perceive a thrill in iho voice of eTesus, Two chief tmihsi 
are convey 3 d by it, the reality of the humanity^ ^gf 
(“Son of Man”), and the ynjini cness The Son 

of Man “ Son of Man ” is a Hebraism which expresses 
the possession of true human nature, with its characteristic 
weakness and crealurely dependence, with its characteristic 
eminence in creation, also, and its characteristic glory 
on account oi God’s condescension to it. “When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and tTie stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, 
that thou visitost him ? For thou hast made him but 
little lower than God, and crownest him with glory and 
honour ” (Ps. viii. 3-5). Jesus by taking^ the name “Son 
of Man ” signified His sharing in this lot at once mean 
and high, of wdiich Pascal said : “ II you exalt man, I 
will abase him; if you abase him, I will exalt him.” 


in the book of Enoch, written in the century before our Lord ; but 
this is a book which we cannot think of as either a SiKirce or a mould 
of our Lord’s teai hing. 


He expressed also by it Ilis community ot feeling with, 
men, His sharing in human aflPections and interests, Ilis 
true experience of human life, His liability to temptation, 
^ The title “ The yon of Man ” does indeed occur for the Messiah* 
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Jlis exposure like other men to hunger and thirst, SUffer- 
jng and death. 

But, besides all this, in naming Himself Tke Son of 
^IMan — of which the equivalent in English idiom is, shortly, 
ITAe Man — He described Himself as the unique aj^^^ide^ 
Man, the Man in whom humanity is summed up^^jind Jji|g 
‘^fulness of the race made visible,^’ who is the Head and 
Representative, not of the Jews only, but of all nations of 
men, in whom both sexes, and all ranks, learned and un- 
[learned, men of thought and men of action^ find example 
and sympathy. This is a title by which Jesus de-judaises 
Himself, as has been said, and places Himself ia such 
relation to the whole race of men that their enemies are 
His enemies, their sorrows His, their burdens His. He 
is bound up with their destiny. And as the race is so 
summed up and represented in Him, Ho is, in St. Paurs 
language, the second Adam. 

** The Son of Coming now to the other name and title used for Him- 

CrOa twi- 

plus that He Self by Jesus, “The Son of God’^ (which we meet with 
(f) a true most frequently in the Gospel of St. John, though not 
’ there alone), we find here again two chief things implied 
— ^e reality of His Sonship, and the uniqueness 
thA Father; discourses or debates, of Jesus with 

of the Jews at Jerusalem, what we find Tyim most fre- 
quently pressing on them is the reality dnd intimacy of 
His Sonship with God. These debates aie profoundly 
interesting, beginning with that unsurpassed example of 
them in the fifth chapter. As we read them we are 
startled at first, for it seems as if Jesus were violating 
His own rule, not to *give that which is holy to the un- 
clean, nor to cast pearls before swine. To men incredu- 
lous and hostile He discloses the secret yys ^ o f His 

intercourse w ith His Father, and the Tieauty of the love 
thS expressed itself in that intercourse. Alter 
words, so surprising for the nearness to God which they 
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^ asstfme : My Father ^vorketh even until now, and I ^ 
wo^k,” He goes on to tell of the absolute dependence of 
the Bon on the Father, and the entire acceptance by the 
Son of the Father^s will. We think it worth/ of a true 
child to say, “I cannot but obey my father.” This 
‘‘cannot” is noble. It is in the same moral sphere as 
LuthdFs heroic, “ Here I stand, I can do no other : so 
help me God !” Similarly Jesus says, “The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father doing ; 
for what things soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth 
in like manner.” “I can of myself do nothing.” “I 
seek ^t mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
lrf^”'(John V. 19, 30). “I spake not from myself; but 
the Father which sent me, he hath given me a command* 
ment, what I should say, ana what I should ^eak” (John 
xii. 49); “I am come in my Father's name” (John v. 

J esus . r epr.eafenta Himself else as constantly^ like a 
true Son^ watching the Father's example, and open in 
ear to the^ Father’s words , while the Father again in 
His love to the Son has no reserves with Him, and does 
not withhold from Him the greatest powers. “The 
Fathef loveth the Son, and slieweth him all things that 
himself doeth . and greater works than these will he 
shew him, that ye may marvel.” “The Father hath 
given all judgement unto the Son ; that all may honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father.” “As the 
Father hath life in himself, even so ga^^e he to the Son 
also to have life in himself” (John v. 20, 23, 26). 

What did Jesu« intend by this openness to men so 
hostile? His chief purx)Ose doubtless was to influence 
their convictions, that they might be saved (John v. 34), 
to prove Himself the Son by the most direct and con- 
vincing of ail proofs, viz. that of laying open to them 
and constant filial intercourse witl^.iQo^in 
tire beauty and perfect naturalness of it which could not 
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be feigned. prov;^ its 

simple beauty. He allowed, as it were, ray after ray of 
jftis" filial glory to shine forth upon them ; and had they 
not been utterly blinded by prejudice they would have felt 
how truly from the heart Jesus spoke, and would have 
seen those r.ays of His glory to be so sweet and heavenly 
that their faith would have been won. , * 

U) such a The Souship of Jesus is real : it is also unique. There 

Son cts no ^ 

other is is, indeed, in much that Jesus says about His intercourse 
nearness, with His Father, nothing different in kind from that son- 
shi]) with God which is possible for us, and is familiar in 
the experience of all true children of God. But there is 
manife^ difference in device. ^ Hjis intercourse wit^ the 
Father is perfect, coini)letc, and un marred bv sin. All 
that Jesus says or does He know^s to be of God. “ I do 
nothing of myself, but as the Father taught me, I speak 
these things^’ (John viii. 28). Jesus w^as conscious of no 
barrier, “no film of separation between Himself and the 
Being of all beings.’’ ^ “ He that sent me is with me ; 

he hath not left me alone ; for I do ahvays the things 
that are pleasing to him” (John viii. 29). So J^U3 
calls Himself the Son of God, or tke Son. He S^^jthe 
Son as no one else is, from the completeness witla^^SdUch 
His Sonsliip is realised and constantly lived out. 
ib)%neternal ]3ut another question is of profound interest to us. 

Does Jesus teach the uniqueness oi His Sonship on other 
grounds? Ij gff bic make Himself not merely the 
and perfect Son, but the eteimal Son ? Does He teach 
anywhere His pre existence before coming into the world, 
or His eternity of being, or His equality with the Father? 

It is unmistakable that He is the Son of God as no 
one else is among men, in perfection of communion, un- 
broken and comjJete, not marred l)y sin, never wanting 
in full response either on His part or on the Father’s. 

^ Godet ; St, John, 
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• The terms in which this communion is described seem to 
require the doctrinal faith in which we have been brought; 
up, that Jesus is of one essence with the Father, and one 
in eternal being with Him. But does Jesus anywhere say 
so much as this of Himself ? In many j)assages He speaks 
80 that nothing short of it seems imjdied. His pre- 
existeiTce is surely involved in such sayings as ■‘■his : “ I 
came out from the Father, and am come into the world . 
again, I leave the world, and go unto the Father (John 
xvi. 28). We may say with much certainty that it is im- 
plied in this * “ Glorify thou me . . . with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was (John xvii. 
5).^ And, thougli the exi>rcbsion “ I and the Father are 
one” (John x. 30) wr/y be understood of a moral unity, 
and not oxpi'essly of a unity of essence — though this may 
with difbculty be so taken — in that other sa^^ing of Jesus, 
‘‘Before Abraham was, 1 am” (Joiin viii. 58), that time- 
less “ T .xm ” cannot, we think, be understood as expressing 
less than eternal being. The words were sacred to Jewish 
hearers as the name of the self existent God revealed to 
Moses (Exodus iii. 14), and Jesus could not have spoken 
them t8 such hearers in a quite low^er sense. Jesus ac- 
cepted also that supreme confession of Thomas, in making 
which this last of tlie eleven disciples became the first — 
“ My Lord and my God” (John xx. 28). Our faith, then, 
in Jesus as the Eternal 8^ on of God may stay itself not 
only on the unique communion with God which we see 
Him enjoying, but on His own belief and claim and 
testimony. 

It is not meant that there are no other grounds for 
this great faith. There is also the apostolic teaching to 
which reference was made in the beginning of this chapter. 
And perhaps if the faith of most Christian people were 
closely inquired into, it would be found to rest largely on 
their own experience. They have felt the change and 
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blessing wMcb have reached them through coUuhtltiion ' 
with Jesus to be nothing short of divine. He has to 
them, as it has been expressed, “the value of Sod/^'anS 
t^ ey c annot give Him any Ipwer wa^, J}ial,C.tkt 

Eternal Son. We have been concerned, however, in this 
cliapter only with our Lord^s teaching and with wh^t it, 
by itself, conveys. 

Vatm io'us Let us end by taking account of the value to us of the 
truths about the person of Jesus, which we find contained 
in each of these three titles. The Son of God, The Son of 
Man, and The Chi'ist. ' 

Ommaur- 1. The Eternal Son ship of Jesus is not a doctrine 

iffiff thdt God , 

i$%v6, of merely intellectual interest. Who Jesus was — on tins 

depends our thought of God, the most vital thought in 
our moral and spiritual life. If Jesus be the Eternal Son, 
then how grand an act of condescension was His being 
sent into the world ’ That God should have sent some 
exalted creature as His messenger, or have raised up a 
man of supreme goodness and gift, would indeed have 
been a tol^en of His thought for men. But if He sent 
His Son, who was eternally with Him, He came in a true 
sense Himself. I n Jes us we, have God,^a§ it 
lated into human speecii. Jesus is the express M^g© 
oTTSod, and in His suffering and death, if He be^ti^gnly 
begotten Son, we feel that God gives us. 

He does the utmost that Love prompts, or is a1bi|.‘ io do. 
We have final assurance that the world find 

ourselves is governed by Lo\e, that creation^s 

final law In spite of all sins, sowws, and contrary 
appearances, the mo^t perfect optimism of faith is vindi- 
cated God’s name, “The Eather,” is justified and sus- 
tained. Our ciccd may well begin with the words, “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty.” 

When once we have felt what the Eternal Sonship of 
Jesus implies, we cannot part with it. Without it God's 
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seisms to fall greatly below His power, His^ power, 
shown in tho visible universe of sun and stars, needs some 
exhibition of His love equally infinite and impressive, if 
the balance of the glory of His character is to be main- 
tained^ This we find in the incarnation of the Eternal 
Son. 

2. The title The Son of Man ” is of almost equal value 
to us. The reality of the manhood of Jesus, when first 
apprehended, has been as salvation to many, so great has| 
been the impulse from finding Him so near us in^ kinships 
and experien ce. What comfort ^it Jias^b9ea 

^0^ to oiir^o 

because He lived and felt as we do • In temptation on 
ering h^w sustaining has been the thought: “Jesus* 
was tempted as I am^'; “Jesus suffered as I suffer 
“Jesus learned obedience through the things which He 
suffered, even as I must now learn it.” And as we think 
of the wealth of being now possessed by the Son of Man, 
and of the glory of His filial nearness to God, all human 
burdens seem lightened, and human hopes raised higher. 
The whole future of our race is brightened by the belief 
that the Son of Man belongs to the race, and is its Head^ 
and Bepfesentative. 

3. The third title “ The Christ ” (or Anointed One) has 
also to us still, and not only to the Jews of His time, its 
particular value and signiLcance. It assures us that Jesus 
is He toward whom the great leligious history of the Old 
Testament, and indeed of the \Aholc world, converged. 
The working of God in that history culminated in Him. 
And now, as His words abide, “All authority hath been 
given unto me in heaven and on earth” (Matt, xxviii. 
18), we believe that the couise of the world^s history is 
directed towards, and will finally culminate in, His second 
coming. 
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HIS TEACHING ABOUT HIMSELF 


our 
Lord the 
eternal Son 
of God} 
Reasons for 
studying 
this further . 


In this supplementary chapter we shall carry soinewfiat 
further the study of our Lord’s teaching about Himself, 
especially in its bearing on the belief that He is the 
Eternal Son of God. This seems required both by the 
shortness of the treatment given to the subject in the pre- 
ceding chapter and by the fact that this is a belief 
against which there is a considerable current in 
There are not a few who truly reverence Jesus. yet 

incline to welcoTne a less stupendous doc^he regarding 
Him than that of His Deity and Eternal fconship. 
They are influenced in this direction partly by the 
“ psychological climate ’’ of our time, which is unfavourable 
to belief in supernatural persons or events occurring in 
the course of the world’s history. They are influenced 
still more, perhaps, by the hapj)y impulse which this 
generation has received from its fresh apprehension of the 
true manhood of Jesus. In many former generations the 
emphasis of faith was laid almost wholly on the Divinity 
of our Lord. His Godhead bulked so largely in Christian 
thought that room was hardly left for His manhood. So 
far did this tendency go, that one eminent Father of the 
ancient Church denied that our Lord’s humanity was 
liable to sinless infirmities, such as pain in His body or 
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*feaJ in His soul. Hilary taught that when we r^ad in 
the Gospels of Jesus hungering, or thirsting, or being 
wearied, He must have imposed these feelings on Himself 
by an act of will. In later generations, and especially in 
Churches of the Eeformed faith, Christian belief has left 
this tar behind, and now in our time — partly through Lives 
of Christ of great vividness and insight which have been 
widely read — the true manhood of oiii Lord has been recog 
nised with so great joy that it is dwelt on in preference to 
His Divinity, and the tendency is to make this the one key 
to the understanding of all we read of Him. Many would 
make it the whole truth about His Person. They would 
explain His eminence above all other men by saying that 
He possessed somehow in a surpassing manner the con- 
sciousness of that indwelling of God which belongs to the 
whole human race. Or they would accept the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Martineau — that we do not know the 
laws according to which spiritual genius appears, and if 
such a man as Isaiah has arisen, it is conceivable that 
there should arise such a man as Jesus of Nazareth. 

Others, again, following a well-known German school of 
thought (that of llitschl), would go s6 far as to say of our 
Lord that He has “ the value of God to us in our 
religious experien(‘e, but they would forbid us to raise any 
further question about His essential being. 

In order to give hei}) to readers who encounter this 
tendency and feel the force of this current in literature 
and conversation, we shall here study somewhat further 
our Lord's teaching and self- disclosure, especially as it 
bears 6n three questions that are decisive in regard to the»i«r«cc« 
belief we have named —(1) the question of His sinlessness decree 
(2) the question of His pre-ex is tence ; and (3) the question! 
whether jbhe^ordm^^^^^ aud assumpddnsjofJesua 

are in harmony with the doctijue of His being the Erernal 

Son. 
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(1) Was our Lord always aud entir^ jwithout sint 
Some m^e reply to this question that perfection ccJuld 
not be in man, and they venture to name what they think 
errors in the conduct of Jesus. Others say we cannot at 
this distance of time know Him well enough to answer—a 
position w^hich allows them to deal with the subject.as If He 
were not sinless. In treating of these opinions, we^'do not 
need to cumber our pages with a discussion of the attempts 
made to find faults in our Lord’s conduct ; they fail too 
miserably. We go at once to point out that, even at this 
distance, one character of conclusive significance is plainly 
seen to belong to all our Lord’s utterances — an entire 
absence of any consciousness of sin — an entire of 

that note of penitence for sin which is characteristic of 
holy men. We know en ouj^^h of our Lord t o perceive wi|;h 
certainty^ this great difference beWeen an^ 

all other human holiness. He teaches His disciples to 
pray, “Forgive us our debts”; but He does not join in 
this prayer Himself. His whole tone and attitude forbid 
us to imagine Him joining in it. He says, “If ye, being 
evil”: not “ if w, being evil.” “ Ye must be born again”: 
not “ ive must.” H^^never speaks of Himself a s a shye r 
in the sin of the world. Now, of neces sit y, a man who is 
entirely wanting in the sense of sin must eit her be placed i 
below all good men, as being blind of heart t o Ms 
faults, or he must be placed far above all good men. Who 
can hesitate between these alternatives in the case of 
Jesus? Who would dare to describe Him as blind of 
heart and therefore to be set lower than good meh we have 
experience of ? It is a })rinciple in the moral life of inen, 
which is establi'ihed by all our expeiience that the better 
and holier a man is, the more keenly aware he will be of 
his own inward sin, and the more certain to suffer in SelL 
reproach because of it. How separate, then, even from the 
best men must we place Jesus who, while terribly exposing 
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sin of ttie Ibeart, pronouncing an immoral look to be sinful, 
and a secret thought of vain-gloiy to be fatal to righteous^ 
ness, yet is able to say of Himself, “ Which of you convicteth 
mo of sin?'^ (John viii. 46). '‘The Father hath not left 
me alone; for I do always the things that are pleasing to 
him (John viii. 29). Nothing is more characteristic of 
saintly men than the sigh of the contrite heart and the 
lament for evil deep within. This is entiiely absent in 
Jesus. Holy He is, ye t wi t hout a sha dow- of self-reproach . 
The sainlliest men, when they "feel death^s winnowing 
wings,” are deeply humbled in the sense of having largely 
failed in their life. Jesus, on the contraiy, in tl^e 
of death, haA.no Jeeljng^ 

m o ffsmf^tbat is a^mi,ss. "I gloiified thee,” He says, "on 
me earth, having accomplished the w-ork which thou 
hast given me to do ” (John xvii 4) ; " The prince of thej 
worldcometh : and he hath nothing in me ” (John xiv. 30). 
“Thll ^nscience of Jesus,” says Kcim, "is the only con-' 
science wltTiout a scar in the whole history of mankind.” 
Both by what He says and by what is absent from His 
speech we perceive in Him a sublime and indeed awful 
exception to the rest of mankind. As Godet puts it, we 
prom the sinlessness * of Jesus by two steps of argument, 
which can both be taken with certainty from the records 
we have : the first — He w^as by u niversal agreement a man * 
of eminent ^odness* "noi c^^^^ be abo ve Him or equalj 

He turnip on His own sp ul 
of saintly holiiie ^^P^^^^T^ 
mgEest "^an3^ He was coiiscious of no si n 

sinlessness of Jesus we^ 
are carried out of the comxiany of those who incline to 
think of Him as not differing in kind from other men, 
and who would think of Him as a greater Isaiah occurring 
history. He is a moral miracl e. No ph y sical ini racle 
tran^ceAds eimerience as does His purity. He is 
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supernatural, and a supernatural a ccount must be * 
of His appearing^iTj^ Even though it were 

agreed to put aside as “mythicar^ the story of the virgin 
mother and the birth at Betlilehcni, in which the Christian 
Church has so long taken pleasure, still a supernatural 
account must be found of the coming of Jesus into the 
world, which, before He came, had nothing in itself of 
grace and power capable of producing Him. 

(S) Did He (2) Passing next to the question of the pre-existence 
IffUmHhiy of Jesus, Wendt has given an interpretation of some of 
birth $ sayings of our Lord, quoted in the preceding chapter of 

this book (p. 41), which, he says, makes it ‘‘unnecessary 
for us to find in them the thouglit of a pre-existence* of 
Jesus in the possession of heavenly glory with God before 
the creation of the world/^ He says, “The glory which I 
had with thee before the world was (John xvii. 5) may 
mean the glory which from the beginning was laid up and 
preserved in heaven for Jesus; and “Before Abraham 
was, I am (John viii. 58) means no more than that 
Jesus was pre-determined and foreseen by God — that He 
and His earthly life existed from before Abraham^s time in 
the thoughts, purposes, and promises of God. "Vt'endt is 
of opinion that this is in harmony with a mode of speech 
prevalent in the ISew Testament, as when our Lord says 
to His disciples, “ Great is your reward in heaven (Matt. 
V. 12), a reward (he understands) laid up in heaven in God’s 
purpose, Beyschlag had before given an interpretation 
of these sayings of our Lord similar to Wendt's, differing 
only in being more poetical and imaginative. According to 
it, Jesus means that He w^as eternally in the thought of 
God, as at once an image of Himself which God beheld, 
and an archetype of manhood to be realised in Jesus on 
earth. Beyschlag thought that, though it were so, Jesus 
could be spoken of by St. John as eternally “in the bosom 
of the Father." But even if such interpretations of the 
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’ words of oTir Lord which are in question could be ac 3epted, 
both of these views imply that our Lord did not come into 
the world of His own will, or in free afcceptance of His 
Father’s will, or in any knowledge of His coming at all ; 
and we should be obliged to understand in a sense much 
lower than they naturally convey such sayings of His as 
these, came forth and am come from God” (John viii. 
42) ; “I came out from the Father, and am come into the 
world : again, I leave the world, and go unto the Father” 
(John xvi. 28). Tt is very difficult to take such words as 
meaning only a coming into the world like that of John 
t/he Baptist or any other man. Further, the view of 
\^ndt — and of Beyschlag also, we think — is quite incon- 
sistent with this other saying of .b sus, “What then if ye 
should behold the Son of man ascending where he was 
before?” (John vi, 62), which implies not only that the 
glory of Jesus was laid up before in heaven, but that He 
Himself had been personally there. Besides, Abraham 
also was in the thought and purpose of God from the 
beginning, and if Jesus, in saying “Before Abraham was, 
1 am,” claimed for Plimself only that he existed in God’s 
though He would have given no vindication of His 
superiority to Abraham, which is the main subject of His 
argument with the Jews, 

It has indeed been said, that if Jesus had meant to 
declare His personal pre existence, He would have said, 
“Before Abraham was, I But am is the proper 

expression to denote eternal existence. I was would have 
conveyed the idea of a temporal existence, though earlier 
than that of Abraham : in other words, the phrase 
would have suggested an Arian idea of the pre-existent 
state.” ^ 

^ Prof. A, B. Bruce, ll'umiliation of Christ, p. 231. The first fp-eat 
controversy in the Chinch regarding the Person of Christ was with the 
Arians, one of whose articles of belief about our Lord was this ; “ There 
was a time when he was not. ” 
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(3) We have yet to consider the ordinary attitude of 
Jesus as it appears in the Gospels, and especially to 
consider what rahk of being seems most naturally to fit 
many of His incidental expressions. Every reader of the 
Gospels is conscious of the unique authority with which 
Jesus speaks. This was what first struck men in listening 
to Him : they felt the dificrcnce between Him arid their 
scribes. We see that His authority transcends in majesty 
that of the old prophets. “Thus saith the Lord^’ was 
the great claim of the prophets : for Jesus, it is enough 
to say, even wheli He is sweeping away Old Testament 
rules or observances, “Verily, I say unto yoii.’^ Yet the 
extraordinary height from which Jesus speaks is apt** to 
elude our notice, because He does not so much claim His 
place of astonishing pre-eminence over men as simply use 
it, counting that it must be yielded to Him, and, as we 
hear Him speak, we do yield it, hardly knowing how 
much we yield. “A greater than Jonah is here . . * a 
greater than Solomon is here (Matt. xii. 41, 42).^y So 
He speaks in seriously weighing the res} > 01 1 si bjEty. of the 
generation that heard Him. But Ht; says^^ 
making a claim, but as bringing into view wdiat is beyond 
dispute. In the same quite natural manner He speaks in 
the Sermon on the Mount as Judge of all mankind, and 
tells beforehand how He will decide in the world’s final 
day. “ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did 
we not prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out 
devils, and by thy name do many mighty works ? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you : depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity” (Matt. vii. 22, 23). No 
part does Jesus take to Himself more assuredly through- 
out all the Gospbls than that of omniscient Judge of men, 
and when w^e look into His words we find the place He 
assumes at the judgment really divine. “Depart from 
Me ” is the word of doom, and this is plainly counted 
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‘equivalent to that separation from God which is the 
extremity of loss for a human soul. In the foreview 
Ho gives of judgment, the angels are spoken of as His 
angels. While in one place His words are “the Son of 
man . . . and all the angels with him (Matt. xxv. 31), in 
another He says “ The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels*’ (Matt. xiii. 41). In the same parable in which 
these last wc'rds occur His kingdom and the kingdom of 
the Father are one. In the parable of the wicked husband- 
man He separates Himself in rank, as the Son, from all 
the messengers of God who came before Him. Of the 
divine householder, He says, “ He liad yet one, a beloved 
soft : he sent him last unto them, saying, They will 
reverence n.y son (Mark xii. 6). 

In harmony with all this He freely uses of Himself 
titles and expressions of the Old Testament, which were, 
in it, peculiarly the property of Jehovah. In Malachi, for 
example, it is written of Jehovah, “Behold, I send my 
messenger, and he shall ]>reparc the way before me ” 
(Mai. iii. 1). Jesus interprets this of John the Baptist 
preparing the way before Himself (Matt. xi. 10). In the 
Old Testament, Jehovah is again and again the Husband 
and Bridegroom of the Church. Jesus in word and parable 
calls Himself the Bridegroom (Mark ii. 19, 20; Matt. xxv. 1). 
In the Old Testament, Jehovah is the ^Shepherd of Israel : 
J esus presents Himself as the Shepherd of the flock of God 
and calls the sheep “ my sheep (John x. 27). And no won- 
der, if He might say in prayer to His l ather, “ All things 
that are mine are thine, and thine are mine ” (John xvii. 10). 

He joins Himself with Cod in a way tliat suggests 
equality — “ If a man love me, he will keep my Tvord : and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode wdth him ’’ (John xiv. 23). In the story of 
the woman that was a sinner taken with the parable of the 
two debtors (Luke vii, 36 ff.) He i)ractically assumes that 
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sins are a debt owed to Himself. And in a memorable 
passage He sets the mystery of His own being on a level 
with that of God’s. He seems indeed to make the latter 
a mystery more explicitly laid open than the former. 
“No one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him” (Matt. xi. 27). 

“It is doubly surprising (says the author of Ecce 
Honuj) to observe that these enormous pretensions were 
advanced by one whose special peculiarity, not only among 
liis contemporaries but among the remarkable men that 
have appeared before and since, was an almost feminine 
tenderness and humanity. ... So clear to him was his c/Wn 
dignity and infinite importance to the human as an 

objective fact with which his own opinion of himself had 
nothing to do, that in the same breath in which he asserts 
it in the most unmeasured language he alludes, apparently 
with entire unconsciousness, to his humility. ‘Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of m% for I am meeh and loivly of heart. __ 

The words of our Lord that have been quoted are noit'- 
ofiered as 2 y'^oofs of His Deity, but rather as emiijept 
instances of that divine m^estj jyhich ^leryadQi^,, 
ance§_.ol the G^ a majesty to which he was 

slow to give express dogmatic form, preferring that it 
should first be felt in experience and should then burst 
forth into confession, as when Peter said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi. 16); or 
when the Centurion said, “ Truly this man was the Son of 
God” (Mark xv. 39). It will be seen also from the 
sayings quoted how untenable is the frequent assumption 
that such a doctrine of Jesus is suggested only by the 
fourth Gospel — the passages above given being taken 
equally from the first three Gospels. And there is no 
saying of our Lord in which He more distinctly places 
Himself on an equality with God than that in Matt. xi. 27, 
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No one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neith'^r doth 
any kno^ the Father, save the Son,’^ a saying Reported 
with slipil^^ariation in Luke x. 22. One word of Jesus 
is sonietinV^$ quoted as expressly teaching diiferently, — 

“The Father is greater than I ” (John xiv. 28). But how 
much is already implied in its being necessary for Jesus 
to say* this ! And He might truly say, “ The Father is 
greater than I,” in speaking from His dependent earthly 
condition. Even the Eternal Son might so speak, in a 
true sense, of the Eternal Father, whom we believe to be, in 
the mystery of the Trinity, the one “ Fountain of Deity.” 

There are, doubtless, great intellectual difficulties about Conchtdon 
thfls doctrine of our Lord^s person, according to which He 
is bothjiunan and divine, both man and the Eternal Son 
of God, j^d some have declared that from the time 
when oui:,,,^^wledge of astronomy became heliocentric 
instead of ' ^K entric, it became impossible to believe that 
so great a my was done for the inhabitants of this little 
world as thli^od should become man. But the value of 
men to God is not to be estimated by the physical size of 
the planet which is the scene of human history.^ On the| 
Christian estimate of the y ajafe^^men and.Jb] 3 yeb j 

( | o ^ so gr eat condescens ion ce ages tq^ be incrediWe ; and j 
even greater intellectual difficulties will not avail with ' 
believers in Jesas when weighed against His consciousness 
of Himself. What that consciousness implies few will ^ 
doubt who allow themselves to feel the full weight of His 
words ill all the four Gospels. Our conclusion is, that we 
may take-in its very highest sense the saying of St. John, 

‘‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son ” (John iii. 1 6) ^ and we may join in the adoration of 
so many Christian centuries, “ Thou art the King of glory, 

0 Christ ; Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father.” 

^ See Pascal’s impressive presentation of this and comment on it 
in Mozley’s hectui^ s on the Old Testament, p. 229. 
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CHAPTER VI 

niS TEACHING ABOUT MAN 

It may well seem strange to us that man is so difficult a 
subject of inquiry for man himself. Mysteries, present 
themselves in our own. nature which are very baffling to us. 
They have been subjects of discussion for the greatest 
minds since serious thought began, and stillj in many cases, 
the questions that have been raised remain unsettled /v |^0 
answers have been agreed upon.^ 

We turn, then, to Jesus, of whom it is said tl^t '*tHe 
knew wha t was in man,’^ and in whose teacbfSag we 'have 
a confidence that is absolute. We ask, Whaf is the 
character of His teaching about man ? Especially we 
ask. Is it bright or dark ? High or mean ? Hopeful or 
unhopeful ? 

1. Th^ ^ of Jesus has this great and constant 
brightness^ that it tcT uFT surpasSn^ sense 

of jthe value of men — of the worth, indeed, of every in- 
dividual ma n. Tlicre readily occur to us words of His of 
great weight on this subject, and questions He asked bearing 

^ Pity oiir eagerness to kiiOAV 

From whenre we come and whither go : 

How stoic into the world, and why, 

Sin, and her daughter, misery. 

Fragment of Murijpides, translated by 

D’Aroy W. Thomson. 
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'on it, to which no answer was expected just because the 
truth implied was too great and evident for answer to be 
needed. “ Fear not ... ye are of more value than many 
sparrows^’ (Matt. x. 31). “What shall a man be profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life 1 or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his life ? (Matt, 
xvi. 20). “ How much then is a man of more value than a 

sheep ! (Matt. xii. 12). 

^ That in the view of Jesus the least important human 
being is of great value , according to the divine and time 
reckoning, comes out in His frequent language of deep 
consideration for the poor, in His surprising words about 
cjfildren, and in the indignation with which He was moved 
when His disciples forbade the children to be brought to 
Him for His blessing. “ Blessed are ye poor (Luke vi. 
20). “ The poor have good tidings preached to them ” 

(Matt, xi, 5). “ Whoso shall receive one such little child 

in my name receiveth mo ” (Matt, xviii. 5). “ I say unto 

you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven’’ (Matt, xviii. 10). “In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these ffiast, ye did it unto mo ” (Matt. xxv. 40). Perhaps 
nowhere in His teaching is the value of one human soul 
in God’s sight more strikingly conveyed than when he 
speaks the parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 
lost son, and adds the words, “ I say unto you, there is joy 
in the firesence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
tepenteth” (Luke xv. 10). 

Besides express words of Jesus on this subject, there is 
even greater force in what He constantly implies. The 
weight of earnestness with which all His teaching is laden 
implies the preciousness of those He ministered to, and of 
all to whom His words would be carried. His earnestness 
would be witho u t reason if the life of man w ere not ^enC 
ful in its course, a nd most eventf ul in its iss ue. " TEcdeep 
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compassion also of Jesus for individual sufferers, and His^ 
gracious acts of liealing, show the same estimate of their 
importance. But the very greatest indication of the value 
Jesus saw in men is His presence in the world at all — His 
coming into it, and the errand on which He came. “ The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many (Matt. xx. 28). 
That the Eternal Son of God should become man is an 
event so stupendous that it taxes to the utmost our powers 
of belief, and that it should have taken place for the sake 
of men is a testimony to their value in Gods sight that is 
beyond all woids. By the incarnation, as by nothing else, 
it is brought home to us ‘Hhat, in the sight of God^ f^ie 
s tability of the heavens is of less importance tEan^ 
growth of a huma n spirit.’ ^ ^ 

e^ ^diat gives so great worth to manhood 
in the view of Jesus, the an'=^wer is that the foundation of 
this , as of all ilis teaching, is His doctr ine of God . If 
God be “The Father,’^ if the purpose of God in making 
men was that they should be His children, and if He 
has endowed them for so great a place in His universe, 
their value must be in a manner infinite. No lintits can 
be set to tlic value of a man Jf^he may be God’s child, au5^ 
m ay co nT^uTte to tlie beatitude of God 
as a chi ld. T^Tie meanest beggar, when thought oTas^' 
capable of an immortal life in the fellowship of GoA^i® 
clothed, to our vision of faith, with more than royal di^M^' 
We shall appreciate bettor the element 
of Jesus with which we are now dealing if we '’ptTt ft in 
contrast with what the opponents of Chris^tmiiity have 
believed. All forms of atheism carry with luro a pain- 
ful loss of value in human life. If, indeed, there be no 
God, man is a creature formed without love or thought, 
and destined soon to be nothing. He is (as some material- 
^ The Foundations of Belief (A. J. Balfour), p. 347. 
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ists have scornfully said) “a digestive tube/^ With the 
first great writer against Ch ristianity — Celsus 
significance of man is a favourite tEem^ He scorns 
tK*^SEristian ideas of man’s importance. And in our day 
the discoveries of astronomy, which show the earth to be 
so small a speck in the universe, and the whole duration 
of man upon it so small a segment of time — these, it is 
Urged, make man too insignificant for the Christian 
doctrine of his redemption to be credible. Even a 
religion like Mohammedanism, which confesses a personal 
Qod but thinks of Him only as a Sovereign, not as a 
Father, weighs down the human soul with a sense ol its 
insignificance under a God so remote and absolute. 
Christianity surpasses all other forms of belief in inspiring 
those vho receive it with an elevating and strengthening 
sense of the infinite worth of their own being to them- 
selves and to God. And in the actual world of affairs 
and the customary ways of nations we find, when we 
survey them, that everyw here respect for human life, 
concern for the.^o d'^'^en.Jiiterestin th^jr happiness, 
and sympathy 

mthLiifJesus and familiarity with His teaching. It is in 
Christian countries that hospitals for the sick, asylums 
for the insane, refuges for the tempted, homes for orphan 
children, and all the various energies of jjhilanthropy 
originate and multiply It is in Christian countries that 
the lead has been taken in the suppression of the slave 
trade, the abolition of slavery, the milder and more just 
punishment of criminals, and the endeavour to make 
punishment reformatory. In the one case of a pagan 
nation beginning to rise out of callous disregard of human 
suffering — the case of the Japanese — we find that, in 
organising bands of relief for the sick on both sides in 
war, they have unconsciously owned the teaching of Jesus 
to be the great spring of such merciful regard for the 
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maimed and suffering, by enrolling the helpers under the 
flag of the lied Cross. 

2. Thus far, the teaching of Jesus about man is bright 
and hopeful. But now we come to His teaching about 
human sin, and this is undoubtedly dark. 

(1) The whole tone of Jesus in speaking of the sin ' 
that is wrought among men shows that He reckoned it to 
be of awful magnitude and guilt. The judgment He 
foretells as awaiting sin is strict, not omitting to take 
account even of an idle word. It is also sternly severe, 
the punishment of olie single sin which He names being 
solemnly declared by Him to be worse than for the man 
to have a great millstone hanged about his neck, and •be 
cast into the depths of the sea. Nowhere do we get such 
an impression of the guilt and woe of sin a s from the holy 
mind of Xe^is, revealed inJhli.^Hfe and 
*n[5yj^us also speaks of sin as universal in men. He 
assumes this rather than declares it. He gives as His 
errand into the world of men, “ The Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost ’’ (Luke xix. 10). 


And speaking to His own followers, includin^g even.^jbhe 
men whom He had chosen to be with Jiiniself,^ H^ 
their sin Tor granted. ‘‘If ye, being eyiV^ Hes^^, ' 
(3) Further, sin, according to the teachiii,^.;^!; ^§^8, is 
original in men. JMany endeavours haj|f"I%een made to 
take a lighter view^ of man’s condition than this. In the 
last century the ideas of Rousseau had great currency — 
that men are born good, that left in a state of nature 
they would continue good,, and that it is owing to outside 
influences, from corrupt civilisation and the artifleial 
character of society, that they go astray and become 
evil. Almost nobody now would take such a view. The 
thought of our generation is far more serious about man’s 
natural state than this. Certainly the view of Rousseau 
cannot be reconciled with the teaching of Jesus. “ From 
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within,” He says, “ out of the heart of men, evil thoughts 
proceed, fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickednesses, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, 
pride, foolishness : all these evil things proceed from 
within, and defile the man” (Mark vii. 21, 22). This is 
a terrible list, and there is no doubt that Jesus represents 
these as natural products of the human heart. They 
come “from within.” They do not need to be brought 
from without by example or. contagion. Every man horn j 
into the world^lias sin of himself. The teaching of Jesus 1 
implies, and the universal conscience, rightly appealed to, 
gives assent, tliai sin is ori(/ma l in man . No one who 
has learnt of Jesus would say, “Men are born good.” 

W Is so deep i n us that we cannot of ourselves 

cast it o r rise above it . For this we need something 

wEiSET Is T^y ond our own power, — a new birth by the Spirit 
of God. “ Yo must be bo rn anew^ ” said desus. “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; that which is born of 
the Spirit is. spirit” (John iii. 6, 7). 

So sad an account of man’s sinful state has been made 
a reproach to the teaching of Jesus. But it has commended 
Christianity to many of the best and wisest men. A mis- 
sionary of the Church of Scotland, much honoured in his 
life and still remembered,^ owed the restoration of his faith 
in a time of great doubt specially to this feature of our 
Lord’s teaching. As he read in the New Testament, the 
conviction came powerfully to him — “ Tliis book is true, I 
find here a true account of ray heart.” And to our great poet, 
Ilobert Browning , the first of arguments for Christianity 
was that it rejected the lie of men being born good. 

I still, to suppose it true, for my part. 

See reasons and reasons ; this to begin — 

’Tis the faith tluit launched, point-blank, her dart 
At the head of a lie — taught original sin. 

^ The Rev. William Macfarlaiie, M.A., of Darjeeling. 


(4) too in- 
ward for 
himself to 
cast out. 
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Mm^ot I 
Vfholly evU. I 


Are all men 
children of 
Ocdf 


But, serious as is the teaching of Jesus about sin in 
ma n, we must n ot exa^erate it. He did not say that 
tEere is no good in Even that word of His which we 

quoted, “ If ye, being evil,” shows when we read its context 
that He did not reckon men wholly evil. He recognised 
that they had good affections, from the truth and warmth 
of which within their breasts they might rise to an appre- 
hension of the affections of God Himself. “ If ye, being evil, 
know how 'to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask hint?” (Matt. vii. 11). He recognises here 


ognises Ju 


iven 


that they had a real community of character w ith 
m 'addressing publicans and sinners, or men still more 
remote in character from Himself — the Pharisees’— Jesus 
took for granted that their moral nature could be appealed 
to, that their hearts might be rightly affected by such a 
story as that of the prodigal son, and that they were not 
without capacity to judge, of their own selves, what was 
right (Luke xii. 57). 

Thus far it appears that the teaching of Jesus abSut 
man is in part bright, in part dark. 
of the ^eat^reciousness He sees in every man ; very d^ki 
because of the sin He sees — original, uniygysS*, and4errible 
iim^ptn and prevalence. And though Jesus* recognises 
the good that still is in man, He regards the sin as too 
deep and intimate for him to rid himself of it by his own 
effort. 

This double account of man is reflected in the differing 
answers given to the question, Are all men children of God, 
or only some men*? This seems a simple question, about 
which the followers of Jesus, to whom His teaching is 
supreme and final, should be agreed. But it is not so. 
Some answer confidently. Yes ; others as firmly. No. In 
order to decide we must clearly sec what we mean by ,men 
being children of God* The first necessity in settling differ- 
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ences ol opinion is to be agreed about the meaning of 
our words and phrases, or to see in what varying senses we 
use them. 

Now when we d^crib^ men as “children of God” WQiJnknwf’ 
may be thinking o f their f amities, or we m ay be thinking 
of ih&ix character, or we may be thinking of their 
SH mej^ h ave faci^ iesjor capacitie&i».wh^ ^ltin?ir 


t*Kem a likeness and kinship to God Himself. This dignit^ 
ongs to all men. We speak now, of course, of thoir 
spiritual part, Jhe soul. Jesus (Matt. x. 28) recognises two 
parts in man, a material and a spititual, of w^hich the 
spiritual is the more important. In that spiritual part 
has the faculty of knowledge, which, however small it 
be in comparison, is like Go3^s own knowledge. So a great 
astronomer^ spoke of himself m his scientific disco veiies as 
“ thinking^God’s t h ough ts afte r Him ,^^ Man has also moral 
ywgg and mor al affection j he can know right from wrong, 
and is capable of loving the right — a truly God-like 
faculty. So a great philosopher^ likens it, in sublimity, to 
the starry heavens above us. And one thing more man has 
which completes his endowment as a moral personality, 
akin in nature to God, — he has freeivilL Without this he 
conJid not be a son of God. Without it he might obey God 
as ail automaton, or as a slave ; but to love and obey as a 
son he must-be f ree . These faculties in men fit them to be 
Sliildren of God , and in the fact that God has so endowed 
them, we have assurance that His design is that they 
should be His children. So far all men are His children. 

But if, when we speak of men as children of God, wel 
are thinking of their character, or of privileges w^hich theyl 
have which go with a certain character, if we mean the! 
great privileges of children of God — a place in the heavenly 
Father’s household, the special love He has to children 
who love Him, and the eternal inheritance which He has 
^ Kepler. ® Kant. 


In character 
and privi- 
leges other- 
wise ; $0 not 
all really* 
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Full 

seriousness 
of Jems' 
teaching 
completed 
by his doc- 
trine of 
Satan. 


prepared for His children — if these are what we think of, 
j we cannot say that all mep are children o f Goj ^. Very 
many have forfeited them by turning away from God, and 
rebelling against Him. I f we must call suc h men sons , 
they a^ lost^^i^. The nam e of son in any sense of 
].>rmlege, inheritance, or assured hope*^ocs not belong to 
them. It belongs only to those who turn to God' in that 
freewill wLi fi Lthey receiYO( i.ipijaiig„aQX.ea^ 

wliile Jesus speaks constantly of God as “ The Father,” 
He is found to speak sometimes as if only some among 
men were God’s children : Blessed are the peacemakers : 
for they shall be called sons of God.” “ Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you ; that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in heaven ” (Matt. v. 9, 44, 
45). We may say then, in accordance with the teaching 
of Jesus, that all men are poUntially and ideally children 
of God ; this is“^dia,t they have ca])acity for, and are meant 
iorTy tlieir Maker, and we may therefore call God “ J%ther 
of all.” But not all men are children of God really^ 
in standing, character, and royal heirship. In harmony 
with this St. John says, As many as received iiini (Jesus), 
to them gave he the right to become children of God ” 
(John i. 12); and 8t. l^iiil says, “As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God ” (Bom. 
viii. 14). 

The seriousness of the teaching of Jesus about man 
and about sin does not come fully into view unless we 
take note that, in tlm Gospels, Jesus makes us aware of a 
kingdom of evil in the background of human life, with a 
personal ruler of that kingdojn and servants under him. 
The reality of this personal Evil One and his “demons,” 
as they are called in the Gospels, is certainly a part of 
the teaching of Jesus. It stands out far more clearly in 
His discourses than in the Old Testament, as is evident 
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from the number and character of the names by which our 
Lord speaks of this hostile power — “ Satan ” (Matt. iv. 10 ; 
xii. 26 ; Mark iv. 15 ; Luke xxii. 31 ; John xiii. 27) : ‘‘ The 
evil one ’’ (Matt. v. 37 ; vi. 13 ; xiii. 1 0, 38 ; John xvii. 15) : 

“ Beelzebub the prince of the devils ” or demons (Matt, 
xii. 25, 27). Man is spoken of by Jesus as in mysterioua 
contact!* in those 

tlioughtscanie^ both with the kmg4p^ oi.. li ght a|^4 iflt fai 
a'^klngdom of darkness. He is ojtcn to suggestions and 
influences from God, to temptations from Satan. ‘^Evil 
is . . . not merely a characteristic of humanity and of 
the moral atmosphere in which humanity moves, but a 
suf)ernatural element affecting the world and man from 
the outside Temptation is not merely a reality, address- 
ing man’s sense and soliciting his will, but it is a living 
Power, the representative of a kingdom hostile to the 
Divine.”^ There is, indeed, nothing in the teaching of 
Jesus like tlie Persian doctrine of tlie Wicked One having 
an equal share with the Good One in the making of man ; 
and there is no countenance to_th e id ea once so rif e^„o £ 
matter beinn; essentially evil, and the body of man the 

>itl ir- — 1 A WV-'VWWWs'W 

ho])eless sphere of cvih Nor is the power of the wicked 
one put on the same level with that of God. By the „ 
huger of God Jesus casts out devils, and speaks of Him- 
self as the stronger, who is to bind the strong (Satan) 

(Matt. xii. 29). But tliat the power of the tempter is 
very great 'is scon in the temptations of Jesus Himself, 
who “sutfered, being tempted,” and in the title He more 
than once gives to Satan, “ The prince of this world ” (John 
xii. 31 ; xiv. 30; xvi. 11), that is to say, the living head 
by whom human society, alienated from God, is swayed, 
and with whom it is in cornraunion. 

Altogether the view which Jesus gives of humanity ia. Tragedy 
one in which tragedy and glory are mingled . Guided by 
^ TuUoch, Ohristian Doctrine of Siuy p. 106. 
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Jesus, we think of man as great in c a |)acity and nature , 
akin in ^Iiese to UndnffK set 

_ im by God, a^d thsiesign^pd ias 
Sut hanging between heaven and hell, knowing good and 
responsive to it, while a power from hell — for such is sin — 
has a hold on his nature which he cannot shake off. He 
can hear God's voice, and he is open to suggestion and 
inspiration from God. But he is also open to suggestion 
from the head and source of evil, Satan. He has freewill ; 
his freedom cannot be overborne by any force of the 
tempter ; it is constantly implied that he need not sin un- 
less he himself wills to do it. But in this freedom is in- 
volved the sadness that he can resist even the gracious '\^ill 
of God in His Son Jesus. “Ye will not come to me, that 
ye may have life " (John v. 40). “ How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! " (Matt, 
xxiii. 37). If man chooses rightly, he becomes, in the fulj 
and glorious^enscj ajdiild of God. If 1^^ choice and habit 
he yields himself to evil^ he b ecomes a child of th^devil S 
(Jolin viii. 42, 44). ^ 

pet(i) all But still the teaching of Jesus in regard leans 

are redeem- ^ i i ^ 

able, and not to pess imism and hopelessnes s, b(lt 

hope. This on account of two^ thh^TTlJ His view of 
men implies that all are redeenf ^le, ca])able of full deliver- 
ance from the guilt and power of sin. If he teaches that 
that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that men can- 
not fit themselves for the kingdom of God, He also teaches 
that they may be born of the Spirit. That solemn word, 
“Ye must be born ane w," imp lies this joyful one, “ Ye may 
be born anew " ; and to what a heiglit ^ perfection and 
glory men may bo brought appears from these words of 
Jesus in communion with His Father — “ The glory which 
thou hast given me I have given unto them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one ; I in them, and thou in 
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*me, that they may be perfected into one’^ (John xvii. 22, 

23). (2) J esus announces a redemption tha t is m eant ^for (^) red^mp^ 
al l and sufficient all is implied luntfwau 
i!n"*TIis''wor the gospel to the whole creation ” 

(Mark xvi. 15). That it is sufficient for all is implied in 
the fact of Himself, the Redeemer, being the Eternal Son 
of God,%and the Holy Spirit whom He sends bring also 
divine. The scale of GodjS redeniptio n — too great foi 
belief by tfi ok; who assume the insigniticance ot man — 
corresponds to the full gi-eatness of the world’s need; 
s nows innniie grace grappnn^^ wiln tne iinnicnsity ij) t 
hu man sin, te mj)tatio n, and sutferin^ ; justifies the joy of 
tTioi mother when a child is born into the world (John xvi. 

21), and makes hope prevail in our thoughts regarding 
man. 


I, Jlo cor- 
rects 

raises the 
ideas of IJis 
time— 


CHAPTEE. VII 

HIS TEACHING OF KIGHTEOUSNES.S 

I. As a teacher of righteousness, Jesus did not need to begin 
at the very beginning. WJiercver Ho had apj^eared in 
the world, though it had been among peoide far lower 
than the Jews, He would have found that they already 
had some ideas of right and wrong. The Jews, to whom 
He did come, and among whom He preached, had been 
long disciplined by God and taught l)y His prophets from 
Moses downwards. They had those Ten C^juimar^dinents 
which we still use as lieads of duty to God and man. 
Tljey had many other rules of life and law\s of worship 
which we can read in the Old Testament. And they had, 
besides, a great system of traditions about conduct, whose 
purpose was to fence roTind these divinely-given rules, and 
secure them against transgression. Jesus liad this whole 
system to start from— a system partly of God and jiart.ly 
of man, in its nature partly permanent, ])artly temporary. 
His work^ then, as a teacher , of righteousness, iii t^ 
and country in which He appeared, was to correct an (J 
r§;ise tlio ideas of righteousness which He found prevailing. 
He exhibits the true righteousness — that of the kingdom 
of God— largely by setting it in contrast with the 
righteousness taught and practised among the Jews of His 
day. 
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Tlie correction He makes of that righteousness shows 
itself in two main directions — in the direction of inivard- 
mss an ^ jig , we listS" to fJTs 

leaching we perceive that the righteousness of the ki^dom 


1. In the 

fTh oj^ 

(1) (a) One element in tlie religion of inwardness; 

wo nowadays have difficulty in aijprecia ting was their uLtjS^from 
ceremonial ri ghteousnes s. We^ have to go to^ip t wUh%fcerL 
among Mohammedans or Hindoos to find parallels to it in 
our time. There we discover that it is against the 

■ H I i T ii I *** ^ 

Migion of the Hindoo to eat cow’s flesh, and that for a 
Brahmin the touch of a man of low caste — even his 


Cr6 d is not external, like that of the Jews, but in\yard 
or spiritual, not n arrow like theirs, hut wide. 

‘‘^‘rWe siiafl ilT^i s trate rst this inwa ? rff." . 


shadow falling on the Brahmin’s food — is defiling. So 
among the Jews it was against the law to eat the flesh of 
swine, of hares, and of many other animals, and a man 
became religiously unclean if he touched a dead body, 
and in Oliver physical ways. The Law of Moses so 
enjoined ; we believe therefore that there was a divine 
purpose in it for the time then present. But there is a 

Wherever ceremonial righteousness has a place in religion 
side by side with true moral righteousness, the former is 
apt to get the chief place. It is jj^j[ar^ easjer wajr of 
being religious than to do right and to be good. There is 
thnsa tendciM-y to emjdiasise the ceremonial and neglect 


the moral element in religion, and you (;omc in time to the 
monstrous result of people who are very religious^ and 
tjie "sahie time utterjy^Jiniiiond. 


iiido^^niajiy ojf ^whoin Jjay^ sense of sin in j 


eating cow’s flesh than in 

The Jews of ourLord’s time had much of this evil 


leaven, especially the Pharisees, their religious leaders. 


Extortion, excess, and cruel neglect of parents, were com- 
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patible in them with punctilious religious strictness (see 
Mark vii. 9-13; Matt, xxiii. 23-2.5). 

Jesus did away at a single sweep with all this cere- 
monial righteousness. Even what had a place in the 
Law of Moses He abrogated. He did so with a plain 
appeal to the moral sense and common sense of His 
hearers. He called them to consider that meats could 
not defile a man morally, because they do not go into 
his hearty but into his belly ; tliey do not reach his spirit ^ 
but only his body. So Jesus, in one word and appeal, 
“made all meats clean.” He carried the thoughts of His 
hearers past tfiis outward religion to what was truly 
moral, and to what was inward. He warned them of tfle 
great source of real defilement, the heart of man itself. 
‘‘ From within, out of the heart of men, evil thoughts 
proceed . . . these evil things proceed from within, and 
defile the man” (Mark vii. 21, 23). 

There are indications that Jesus Himself conformed to 
the ceremonial law, as being a Jew and living under the 
Old Testament dispensation, but His teaching involti^ 
the freeing of His Church and kingdom from all ceremoiiial 

bonds. 

(b) the Sab- (h) A similar change He made in regard.tB, rute for 
the observance of the 8abbath. Strict absti^enipe from 
labour on the Sabbath had come to be regarded among 
the Jews as a tiling in itself pleasing to God ; and this 
strictness was systematised by rule.^ Jnany of which were 
foolish, as that a tailor might not carry his needle afeoiit 
his person on the Sabbath, because this would be bearing 
a burden, and a man might not wear on that day sandals 
weighted with nails. The Jewish teachers thus dealt 
with the Sabbafh as if it were an end in itself, and as if 
man had been made for Sabbath-keeping, as he had been 
made for purity, truth, devotion to God, merej^, and other 
graces of character inherently noble. Hut Jesus taught 
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that The sabbath was made for man, an d not iran for 
th o sabbath (Mark ii. 27). Its observances were not 
endsmth^selves, but means to an end — thi>t end being 
man’s true good in body and spirit. The whole system of 
Pharisaic rules thereby fell to the level of ceremonial, with 
no value in their punctilious observance. Jesus justified 
His disciples’ neglect of them by the example of David, 
who disregarded the ceremonial rule against hims^df and 
his men eating the shewbread, which was only for the 
priests. In ajipealing to this, and in quoting the prophet’s 
words, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice,,” Jesus showed 
the Law, fully under-'tood, t^ be on Ilis side, and that He 
was not destroying, but fulfilling it, and bringing out its 
latent ideal. The Sabbath being made for man. He 
claimed, as the Son of Man — the Head of humanity, — to 
be Lord of it, that is to say, to make His own use of "it, 
and direct His Church in using it. He refused to be 
hindered from healing on that day, saying, “It is lawful 
to do good# on the sabbath day” (Matt. xii. 12). The 
Christian conscience, accordingly, has been set free by 
Jesus from bondage to formal rules about the Sabbath ; 
and in the use of this liberty Christian men and the 
Christian Church will lay upon themselves just such rule 
and ordering of the day as shall best turn to account this 
great means and opi)ortunity for maifs good. 

(c) lle gular fasting-^ on set days or at sot seasons aref(c)/c«»ew</> 
a lso troateaby Jesus as of the nature of cc rQiMm^I? 
as no part of the righteousness of Ilis kingdom (see Mark 
ii. 18-22). Abstinence from food and from the pleasures 
of life He does anticipate as a Jiatiiral consequence of 
religious sorrow, but He does not commiind it. It must 
be the expression of inward feeling. His disciples did 
not fast while they had the joy of His company, and in 
the report of a saying of His in our authorised version, 

“ This kind caii come forth by nothing, but by prayer and 
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fasting ” (Mark ix. 29), the last two words are an inter- 
polation. Fasting fixed for recurring day or season is 
inconsistent with His kingdom, because it may be con- 
trary to inward truth. ^ “Can the sons of the bride - 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them? As 
long as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot 
fast” (Mark ii. 19). In the Christian Church, \vhich 
enjoys by His Spirit so much of the presence of the Bride- 
groom, fasting cannot have the place it had among the 
Jews. The Christian conscience has libe<*ty here also, 
and the Christian man is free to fast or not to fast, to 
deny himself or to use what is pleasant in life, according 
as he is prompted by inward feeling and by experience of 
inward profit. 

mw^^ship^- great principle of spirituality and inwardness 

which underlies the changes now mentioned has sublime 
expression, in regard to worship, in the word which Jesus 
spoke at the well of Harnaria — “ Cod is a Spirit : and they 
that worship him must worshi}) in spirit and trutli ” (John 
iv. 24). “Such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers” 
(iv. 23). By this word Jesus taught that t he acceptance 

^ The ])ractice and experience ol' t])e Church of En;^dand in regard 
to Lent may seem to weigh sornewhnt against tliis ex])osition of our 
Lord’s teachhjg as heing against jLred seasons ol' fasting. We there- 
fore give here the following quotation from a dignitu.ry of that Cliurch, 
the Veil. W. M. Sinclair, Arehdeacon of London : — 

“As far as our Lord’s words (Matt. ix. ir>) go, tlu-y point rather to 
individuals fasting hy their own ohoiee. at seasons of sorrow specifil to 
themselves, than to frequent and iixod fasts with discijdinary or meri- 
torious intention. This is ]»recisely the view of the ('lunch of England 
ill her two official homilies on fasting. No mention is made of Lent, 
Fridays or Ember days, d’lic tahing away of the biddegroom is interf 
leaded to mean ‘Winn Alniiglity God smiln.th us with allliction, and 
seemeth to h*av(i us in tlie imdst of a iuhuIht of adversities.’ The 
Church of England, inllnencod by the* traditions of tlie past, and nn- 
willing for the sake of those io whom they were dcsir, to break from 
them altogether, registers in her calendar the principal hists of olden 
days, but more as a time for s])ecial spiritual culture than as a dis- 
cipline. She allows all her members to tieat such times as they will, 
according to the large and wide charter of St. Paul (Korn. xiv. 5, 6).” 
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^worship by the dep^.^i^len ee on holy |)lac e 

o r prescribed ceremony, or i:)riestly mediation^ or 

enSlTTtlie^i ti^h of tl'icw^^ true 

tliOLiglit ol Cio dj an d Ills sincerity iii drawiri g near to jiiirh 

(2) Another advance of groat importance in inward- 

ness of moral teacliing has [)rominence in the Sermon on 
the Mount. In that ‘‘Alanifesto of His kingdom” we 
find Jesus dealing with some of the great abiding moral 
rules of life of which the Ten Command men ts are a 
summary,— with those particularly whicli we reckon as of 
the second table, containing our duty to men. And here, 
while the bein g obeyed 

(■?^TzrJes us i-figilrg d. ^ So 

IT'cJSned righteousness inwards. He quoted the sixth 
commandment, and, whereas it forbade murder, the act, 
He forbade hatred, the thought. He quoted the seventh 
commandment, and, whereas it forbade adultery, He for- 
bade ihe lustful look. He quoted the words, “ Thou shalt 
not forsweag- thyself ” — a form of the ninth commandment 
— and required in His kingdom that inward truthfulness 
of character which expresses itself, without need of oaths, 
in plain simplicity of speech. Passing on to almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, He made the one great test of their 
value to be their inward motive. If they were done to 
be seen of men, if the thoughts in them were not true to 
God, they were worthless. 

(3) Yet anotlnu- element of iinvardness in the moral 

teaching of Jesus is too important to bo left unnoticed. 
The righteousness of the kingdom of God which he 
preached was a ^spontaneous and free ri ght cQUsness. No^ 
righteousness is up to tlie level c>f 1 bat kir qjidoni it‘ ik.bg , 
dTnre Tnh^^ ^ c\ en if it l)e done oM^’ from a sense of, 

du^. A man is not atHtTe height of the rigbtcousiiessj 
wlmdi Jesus pointed to, and exemplified in Himself, unless' 
he does what is right of his own liking, unless he does itj 


XT) Tnie 
righteuuS’ 
ness 'tnuat be 
in thought 
as weU as 
act ; ‘ 


(.^) Tme 
righteous- 
ness must 
be spon- 
taneous. 
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because he himself chooses it and prefers it, and his affec* 
tion goes with it. So inward is the righteousness of the 
kingdom, it cannot be overlaid upon a spirit different from 
it ; it is the natural outgoing of a spirit that is good. 
‘^Tlie good man out of his good treasure bringeth forth 
good things : and the evil man out of his evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things ’’ (Matt. xii. 35). “Make the 
tree good, and its fruit good” (Matt. xii. 33). “Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles'?” (Matt. vii. 
16). So the ethical teaching of Jesus in Sft. Matthew is 
in organic unity with the mystical teaching in St. John. 
The Sermon on the Mount rccpiires the new birth spoken 
of to Nicodemus, and the kingdom of God brought in by 
Jesus is the beginning of the time of which our poet 
Wordsworth rejoiced to think, when liking and duty will 
be one, when love and joy will of themselves be sufficient 
guides of conduct, — * 

Serene will be our clays and bright, 

And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

s. In the 2. We shall illustrate next the advance Jesus made on 
the Jewish idea of righteousnes.s by ivkJcning it. 

(1) While the main idea of the Jews in regard to 
righteousness was of no# doing pvil and riot transgressing 
tEe ljaw^ — for the language of the Idaw usually was, 
^Thou shalt not” — the righteousness taught by Jesus, 
both in word and exam])Ie, was one of active well-doing. 
HTs owri life was wlioll}' one of benelicence. He went 
about doing good. He said that lie came not to be 
ministered unto, but to miiiistei', and to give His life a 
ransom for many. In His farewell intercourse with His 
disciples He washed their feet — type of all humblest 
ministries — and then He said, “ I have given you an 
example, that ye also should do as I have done to you ” 


{1) He re- 
quiree posi- 
tive sei^e^ 
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(John xiii. 15). He made ^a-eatnesb in the new kin^g dom 
to be determined by'servlce. 

g]Sr*anmng^^ your minister ; and whosoever 

would be first among you shall be 3 ^ our servant'’ (Matt. 
XX. 27). The great sin, as foreshown in His vision of 
judgment, was the good that had been left undone — “In- 
asmuch as ye did it not,” or the talent that had been hid 
useless in the napkin. 

(2) Another widening and elevating principle of conduct 
is contained wi Tlis vords, “What do ye more than 
others?” “If jq love them that love you, wliat levard 
have ye ? do not even the pubhcans the same? And if ye 
salute your bretliren only, what do ye more tljan others ? 
do not even the Gentiks the same?” (Matt. v. 46, 47). 

J^s_ calk iiaJib dis_cMe_s. be con ten t, w ith the 

customary ways that arc a pproved in the w:oi:ld. They are 
to ^ Be pioneers of that moral advance which the world 
stands in need of in every department of life — in trade, 
in politics, in labour, in social intercourse. Especially 
the Jjpge of well-doing is not to be kept , as it w'as 
amoM?ew^s, within the bounds of sect or party . Nowhere 
wa^J^e narro'whess of the Jew more conspicuous than in 
t^ij^paitations of hiS exclusive and sectarian }>atriotism. 
“ Love thy neighbour ” meant to him only that he 
should love some other Jew ; but Jesus extended the word 
“neighbour ” till it included the Samaritan, and the enemy 
(Luke X. 37). And wdien w^e take this principle, “What 
do ye more than others ? ” along with those most stimulating 
precepts which we dealt wdth as examples of paradox in 
our Lord’s teaching (Matt. 39 42), we see that the 
morality He calls for is of the noble kind we describe as 
heroic. An element of heroism and magnanimity He expects 
even in the common life of His disciples, in their salutiugs, 
lendings, compliances, and foi bearings. 

(3) One other instance of widening. A wLole class of 


(^) Magna' 
nun tty in 
conduct, 
and * 
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ftlevi^dm came into their due place in the teaching 'of 

place to pie^ J esus, those which have been called the feminme virtues, 
the virtues of ^ntleness and patience. The stronger 
vTrtues — those of courage, truTTiTa'iTnrectitude — had long 
been held in honour, and had found among the Homans and 
other nations illustrious exeinplai’s. But only since Jesus 
came and taught among men, by word and by example, 
have virtues of the gentler class been fully owned as virtues. 
Before His time they were often dcvSpised ; now they are 
set highest. Patience under injury, forgivcyiess of enemies, 
charity of judgment, 'meekness and j^ersonal humility, pity 
and sympathy with the weak — these ai’e now owned as the 
highest tokens of character and the most worthy of admira- 
tion. The thought of modern times differs radically here 
from that of ancient times. And the change dates from 
Jesus. There was, before Him, an old world of thought; 
since Him, a new world. He effected this partly by His 
teaching. Putting foremost this new feature of His righV"; 
eousness, the great sermon began — “ Blessed, are the f)00r4 
in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven '' ; “ Blessed 
are the meek ” ; ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful “ Blessed are 
they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 

^ But still more by His example did Jesus change the ideal 
of righteousness, and widen the coiice]>tion of it. He was 
Himself meek and lowly in heart. He was, above all else, 
the great, patient, loving ►Sufferer. His death on the Cross 
it is which has jJaced a gulf so wide between our modern 
ideal of what is good and ad)niral)le and the ancient ideal 
^ of it that we can ne\er return hack. Our modern life, our 
11. lie model’ll art, our modern social order, all feel the revolution 
TmrnoZ^ which Jesus made by tliis great widening of the idea of 
SS righteousness. 

changcb', U the change which Jesus made cannot be fully 

both of them. . 

bp revealing seen by reckoning up even those great corrections on the 
Father": Jewdsh Or Eoman rules and ideas of His time. His work 
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in 'the teaching of righteousness was more fundamental 
still, and we shall set it forth under two heads : (1 ) Hejjaye 
men a new ultimate standard of ri<jliteousness, and (2) He 
gave them a new wotive for being ri^rliteous . He did these 
^otli at once in giving the new and higher idea of God 


which He expressed in the name of ‘‘Father.’^ 

(1) Let us first see how this is so in regard to the 
standard of righteousness. Our ulti mate standard of ri^djj : 
must be the ch aracter of God . With a new and higher 
tlidugh t of G odf our sense of duty is also new and higher, 
for we know that it is God with whom we have to do ; ' 
and the human conscience has this divine grandeur in it 
thafit cannot excuse any man from aiming at the highest’ 

which lie knows. So, from the time when Jesus s])oke of ■’ 

God as “ The Father,’^ and showed the Father in the mirror 
of His own life as a >Son, all the moral ideas of men began 
to be raised. This is the root of all the changes in the moral 
standard which we have already mentioned. 'From the 
moment Godjs known as ‘‘The Father’^ the duty of man 
is to be a true son of God — to trust Him as a son should, 
and be like Him morally as a son should. “Tliat ye may 
be sons of your Father which is in heaven (Matt. v. 45) ; 
in these words Jesus gave Ilis disciples the great Christian 
rule of life. 

What does tnis rule imply? The best answer to thisiJcsM.?’ wn 
question is the life of Je.Mis Himself. He is the perfect 
exam])le of the true son of God living in the world. Ho 
is the vi.sibhi Christian ideal . ni> life nnd d';:d^h, morei 
even than His words, are th.e final Chr istian law of riglpt-j 


(7) A new 
ultimate 
fitaudard vf 
HfjhteouB- 
ness : the 


eousness, answering 

IiK“'an3ni^ a son of God. From this idt'al we learnJ 


that the central requirements in oiir diiti/ Umard God art 


filial trust and filial obedience. The trust is illustratcdi 


by Jesus^ own dependence on His Father (John xvi. 32 ;| 
Matt. xxvi. 53), and encouraged by His many comfortabld 
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wordvS about our heavenly Father’s care (Matt. vi. 25-3'3; 
X. 19, 20, 28-31). The obedience is illustrated by Jesus* 
own filial zeal, “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me (John iv. 34); and by His filial resignation, 
“ Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight (Matt, 
xi. 26) ; “ The cup which the Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?” (John xviii. 11). From the same ideal 
of Jesus’ life, our rhiMi to wcw mav be summed up in one 
word, Love — mu any sn!‘t, scniiirK-nt oi love, but love such 
as"TxO(IT*own, and such as Jesus manifested in giving 
Himself for men’s ' redemption, in sympathy, ministry, 
self-denial, and the Cross. Jesus, in a sublime manner, 
filled the part of a son of God among men His brethren, 
and His course is the supreme example of true righteous- 
ness to all who believe in Him. In virtue of His life and 
words together He is the Light of the world (John 
12) ; and He so expects His followers to be like Hi^i§lf^ 
and to act for Him and for His Fatlier, that 
them, “Ye are the light of the world. . ;^oiir,, 

light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven” 
(Matt. V. 14, 16). “As the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you ” (John xx. 21). '/ 

im)Uve%r see how revelation of God as “The 

t'kjhuom- Father ” gives a new motive for- righteousness, and how it 
is that while Christianity cxhilnts a far higlier standard 
of what is right, it yet makes attainment more possible. If 
God is known as “ The Father,” bestowing His forgiveness 
on sinners, bestowing His love on the undeserving, blessing 
them with the rank and privileges of Hi;^ own children, 
the impact of so great love and mercy on the soul inevitably 
calls forth a great ans wer ing love, which makes obedience 
L’ ust Him ami to Ao "’ lire ‘Hiln'oT^i c li 
^ase Him become passions of Hie soul. All the former 
inducements to righteousness remain, such as a sense of 
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th^ claim and beauty and reward of righteousness, but 
there is added a heart won to the side of righteousness, 
the love of God being shed abroad in it by the Holy 
Spirit given to it. And not only does the impact of God's 
love draw forth an answering love to Himself, but a 
natural instinct^ XQtLlli res, u s ^ to p ass on that lov e to o ur 
If we bel ieve th at God loves ns^ v^ej^annot 
but feel mov ed to lo ve and se rve our"l>rotl jer. So the ^ 
beliefpi^iich we owe to J esus7of 75od over all, 

acting as a moral magnet of infinite power, makes righteous- 
ness spontaneous ; for by that belief, when it is received, 
love is compelled, and love is the fulfilling of the law, 
according to that summary of righteousness which Jesus 
gave in two Old Testament texts, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind," and “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself " (Mutt. xxii. 37, 39). 

No teaching on righteousness eijuals that of Jesus. iHMeacJnng 
The teaching of the Old Testament prophets and psalmists 
is indeed oftdh veiy high. But often, also, it drops, as in 
tones of complaint, or of loss of trust in God, and in 
prayers for vengeance on enemies. Jesus’ teaching moves 
constantly and calmly at an elevation reached by the 
prophets only at times. Still more does it surpass the 
best moral teaching among pagan nations, which often 
reaches high truths, but is always partial and unequal. 

And there is this other supremacy in the teaching of 
Jesus, that His ideal or standard of righteousness is not 
more unique than is the “Moral Dynamic," or motive 
power that He sui)plies, by which the standard becomes 
attainable. 

• His teaching on righteousness is, we also claim, a final fand fiml 
teaching. I t per fectly satisfies the conscience a nd aspira- 
tion of . man , and will never need tonG^rTmprlw upon. 

As we r^^ the Sermon on the Mount, or in the fare- 
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well discourses in St. John, we feel that if men so lived 
in act and spirit, they would bo in a perfect statopall 
tlie tlessedness of right-3oing would be For a 

high Cl' ideal of righteousness than that of Jesus we should 
re(]uive to lind a higher revelation of God than He has 
made, and a higher exani])1e than that of His own life and 
death. » 

but poorly But thougli the teaching of Jesus is final as an ideal of 

realised in i i i i • tt* 

theCimrch. lile, and though we have access in Him to motive power 
so adequate, it is a reason for great humiliation to the 
Cliristian Church that His ideal has been so slowly, and is 
even still so partially, realised in the Church itself and in 
the society which is influenced hy the Church. The moral 
advances of Christian civilisation have been slow. Evils 
have been long tolerated which were ultimately seen to 
bo unworthy of followers of Jesus. The Church is not, ■ 
as it should be, a shining testimony to the ])Ossibility of' 
purity in an impure world, single-mindedness in a selfish 
and vainglorious world, truth in a world of concealments, 
love ill a world still so far from brotherl}^* And one of 
the best signs of the Christian Church at the present day 
is tliat it seems to be burdened with regret that the 
righteousness of ChrisCs kingdom is so little realised in 
the society of Christian countries oven now. There is 
rising before Christian minds a vision of society penetrated 
and moved far more than at ])resent by the love which 
conies of that sense of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, which we owe to Jesus. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE CONDITIONS OF ENTRANCE INTO THE KINGDOM! OF GOD 

shall in this chapter apply ourselveKS to study what 
Jesus has taup:ht in regard to the' conditions of entrance ^ 
into tin? kingdom of God — in other words, the tenns of 
salvation for individual souls. We shall try to bring to- 
other His various answers to the questions, “What must 
I do to be saved r’ “What shall 1 do that I may have ’ 
eternal lifeT’ and see what is their full result ; for no one ' 
saying of His gives the whole truth : often, indeed, what 
He says in one jdace may seem to contradict what He says 
in another. Sometimes, for example, admission into the 
kingdom of God a])pears to be the easiest thing in the 
world ; at other times nothing seems, from what He says, 
to be more difficult. 

1. One thing stands out with plainness and certainty i, Thetenm 
in our Lord’s teaching, and our first step will be to set eas^^^al- 
it down, namely, that the highest good, tlie kin gdom ojlfree^gifl ^ 
lieaven , is a Sal vation is of grace, that! 

is to say, grain} This fact about it is in the strongest | 
opposition to the idea of our Lord’s contemporaries the 
Pharisees — an idea more or less congenial, perhaps, to^ 
every human breast — that salvation and eternal life are 
to be earned by righteous conduct, and tliat. in so far asj 
‘ Compare Wicklifle’s prayer, “ IjOiiI, save me grai'isj” 
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The one ! 
qualifica- 
tion, readi- 
ness to 
receive it, 


they are gifts of God, they are bestowed first on the most' 
righteous. Utterly opposed to this is the fundamental 
truth in Jesus’ teaching, that the kingd om of God, with 
eterjiial life wliich is the central bicssing of th e kingd om, is 
of grace. Jesus says to His disciples, “ Freely ye received, 
freely give ” (Matt. x. 8) ; “ It is your Father’s good 
pleasure to f/ive you the kingdom ” (Luke xii. 32) ; My 

sheep hear my voice . . . and I give unto them eternal 
life ” (John x. 27, 28). The same truth Jesus sets forth with 
almost ])aradoxical emphasis in the parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard (Matt, xx.) With that Aiethod of con- 
cession to the ideas of His hearers which He often uses, 
He speaks as if some of these labourers did earn ^fhe 
penny (that is to say, eternal life) by working in the 
vineyard .all the day. This is no more than His concession 
in another place to the idea of there being persons who 
need no repentance. Here He uses it to make more 
distinct, by contrast, the case of the others in the parable 
who worked only portions of the day, and yet receiyed 
the penny. So, in the manner most effectual 
audience, He sets forth the triitli that ete rnal life 
given t-Q. many who in the service of God have fallen greatly 
short of earning it, and that, so far as their own rlgtitcous- 
ncss avails, the gra ce of (ilodjputs all on^ one level. This 
doctrine has its root in tliat which was the basis of all 
the teaching of Jesus — His knowledge of God as the 
Father. If God were simply King, we should expect Him 
to judge and reward men according to their work. The 
legal view of salvation would be justified. But as God is 
a Father, it is in harmony with His character to deal 
according to grace. 

Now, if the Ivingdom is ^grace, the condition of enter- 
ing it mustTTthat w^e receive the Tins, accorSmgiy, 

I's the chief among the quafifications for admission — a 
readiness to receive it without any proud thought of a 
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claim to it by righteousness, or any despairing thought of 
being excluded from it by unrighteousness. The spirit 
required is tliat of the little child — “Verily I say unto 
you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein ’’ (Luke 
xviii. 17). 

And »what makes this readiness to receive 1 It is faith 
— foith in Jesus, faith that lie came forth from God (John 
xvi. 30; xvil. 8), faith that Tlis gospel of salvation is 
true, and llis jn’oraises of the kingdom gloriously sutlicient. 
So, as John Wesley preached, “ Faith is the ]>cginning of 
all good in thee, O inan ! First believe in Jesus. “This 
is tljc work of God,” said Jesus llhnself, “lhat ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent ” (John vi. 20). Hut this 
faith is so sure to bo followed by receiving tlie gift of God, 
that in the Gospels 4. /h /■/•/•/ r.ii 1 ar-- .-ooloai of 

as practically on(‘, auJ Jto receive J esus is the sgijaiAM,. tQ 
receive eteiTial fife; for TTc is the great source of that 

life: is the living salvation. Some further juoofs 

and iuslances may be given here in coufii*matioii of the 
priiiciiJc that the kingdom of (h)d is of giuce, and that 
the condition of entering it is not righteousness but faith 
to receive. Jesus spoke of it as cx})ressly for sinners — 
“I came not to rail the righteous, but sinners” (Mark ii. 
17). Great sinners received it, and were tilled with a joy 
and a personal love tt) Jesus which the ordinary world 
could not understand, as in the ease of the “woman which 
was a sinner,” to whom Jesns said, “Tliy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace” (Luke vii. JG-hO). No preference was 
given to those who had sinned least, as if they had tlie 
first right to be forgiven. Father, in actual fact, tlie 
publicans and liarlots went into tlie kingdom of God before 
the righteous men of the time (see Matt. xxi. 31). Our 
Lord told in memorable manner of ' one publican who 
entered the kingdom in uttering the pra,yer “God be 

6 
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merciful to me a sinner^' (Luke xviii. 13), while a Pharisee 
who made his righteousness his claim was rejected. He 
ended the story with this, which seems to have been one 
of His often-repeated and favourite sayings — “Every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled; but he that 
humbloth himself shall be exalted.” It is also a strong 
confirmation of the doctrine of salvation being a free gift 
that, in every new generation in which it has been preached 
and believed,, this grace of God has been magnified in the 
changed lives of men of every variety of culture, condition, 
and nation.^ 

2. Thus far the terms of admission into the 1^^^^!^ 
of God seem to be the easiest possible. Bu||||herd 
many sayings of Jesus in which entering the kingdom 
is spoken of as difficult, and the terms as Very hard. 
“Strive (He says) to enter in by the narrow door; for 
many, 1 say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able ” (Luke xiii. 21). “Narrow is the gate, and 
straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, and few be 
they that find it” (]\Iatt. vii. 1^). “If any inan cometh 
unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children . . . >ea, and his own life also, die 
cannot be my disciple. Whosoever doth not bear his 
own cross, and come after mo, cannot be my disciple” 
(Luke xiv. 26, 27). “Jt is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye, lhan for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God” (Haik x. 25). These are stern 
words. Xo words could be used to make the terms 
of admission more hard. How are we to understand 
them 

^ “ J believe that the root pf almost every schism he resy from 
which the Cliristiaii Tlmich has e\cr J>iif!ered, T)as beeij3dm*‘‘^ort of 
men to ear i at Ik i 1; /=^; th- i:- ; aiHi that the reason 

that^preadiiiigls so ■■ -iiii,i.(iiily i;i> !li : i :::'l ;i: it calls on men oftener 

to work for God, than to behold God worlfing for them.” — Raskin, 
Modern Painios-, in part iii. sec. j. chap. xv. 
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• This is the truth they express. The act of tetdying 
the salvation of God is accompanied inwgirdly by a preat 
act of renignciation . A man who receives the great gift 
of grace is like one who is offered gold and precious 
stones, and must first, before he can receive them, empty 
his hands comi)letely of rubbish and worthless things, 
or of bad and hurtful thingKS, with wliich they are filled. 
The earthly good things we cling to are, in comparison 
with Jhe things of the kingdom of God, such rubbish : 
the cling to are worse : and yet to give them up 

and ca^ Mb em from us is very hard. This^ 
re mincl^Sn is describe d by Jesus in many ways and by 
maT?y examples. 

(1) m calls it rejmtim^ The beginning of Ilis 
preaching was, “ llcpent ye, and believe in the gospel ’’ 
(Mark i. lb). llepentance, in our ordinary speech, 
means sorrow for sin and ceasing from it. We cannot 
roceivu the gift of God and keep our .^n. But when we 
inquire more^ deeply what is meant in the Gospels by 
repentance, we find that it is a complete change of mind 
and turning to God, The root of all sin- is in departing 
from the living God, and to repent is to renounce our own 
will, and take the will of God as the guide and rule of our 
life. Nothing is harder at first than this, which a man 
feels to be, as it were, losing his own self, or parting from 
what made his life dear to him. It is s^elf -renunciation. 
But Jesus says, Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of niy Father which is in heaven ” 
(Matt. vii. 21). To accept the will of the Father, to 
tcill to do that will fsee John vii. 17)^ is a. fir st condition 
of entrai^^ into a king dom of which that will is the 
t)l essed~law. ^ 

"(Sy^Another example and test Jesus gave of the great 
renunciation, in words already quoted — “ If any man 
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cometh unto me, and hatetli not his own father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple ” 
(Luke xiv. 2G). How stern this is ! How startling it 
must have been to the nndtitudes who wore following 
Jesus in easy mood when He turned and said it to them ! 
We know, of course, that it is one of our LofH^s 
doxes, and is not meant in the letter. He Himself 
taught as a cominandnicnt of God, ‘‘ Honour thy father 
and thy mother’^ (Mark vii. 9-13). Hu Himself cared 
affectionately for His mother even wdieii He was on the 
Cross, and He strengthened greatly the bond between 
a man and his wife (Mark x. 5-9). Objection that‘‘ has 
been taken to the Christian faith because of ^ this saying 
of Jesus is singularly dull-witted. Hut we khow that in 
these strong words — as in others, ^vhere Ho He 

that lovetli father or mother more thai^j^tne'' is nbt worthy 
of me (Matt, x. 37) — He ineans tli^t He Hims^ who 
is the King of the kingdom of God, must l;)e first in our 
aflections ; that, if we would cjiter the kingdom, no pain 
^ alienation frmn ^our^^^ nea rest to us, 

on account of it, must be allowed to hinder. There 
were great separations in tliose days on account of the 
faith of Christ — a nian\s foc^s were often those of his own 
household — and still there are often painful alienations 
because of Christ; but this hardness must be borne for 
the kingdom of God, and for Jesus wlio is the living 
salvation. ‘‘Yea, his own life also'' a man must hate. 
The natural life must, in a true sense, be surrendered, if a 
man would obtain the eternal life, which is the natural 
life transfigured. Bo Jesus expresses the alternatives 
before us in this often-ret>eated j)aradox, “ Whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gaspeks shall save it" (Mark 
viii. 35. Bee Luke ix. 24). 
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, (3) Another example Jesus gave as follows — ^^“Who- (s) cross- 
soever doth not bear his own cross, and come after 
me, cannot be my disciple'^ (Luke xiv. 27). How 
strong this language ! As if it were now said, “Whoso- 
ever does not follow me to the scaffold, he cannot 
be mine.” No consideration of ease, no prospect of 
humiliation or suffering must hinder from following 
Jesus. 

(4) Another example still — “ Whosoever he be of you ( 4 ) remuii- 
that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my possessions, 
disciple” (Luke xiv. 33). Forsaheih not all that he 
Lath ” is our ordinary translation, and many have under- 
stocjd it literally. Jesus, indeed, demanded it so of one 
young man who asked, What lack I yet ? Tlie answer 
v/as, “ Go, sell tljat thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, follow 
me” (Matt. xix. 21). This saying w^as the beginning of 
monasticism. In the third Christian century a rich 
young Egyptian heard it read one day in church, and, 
obeying it to* the letter, became the first monk, known as 
St. Anthony. How are we to understand this demand of 
Jesus'? It must mean some great thing; and yet, if 
the best Christians now are not wholly in error, it does 
not always mean what Anthony did, and what that young 
man was called by Jesus to do. This is what it means. 

The tie must be broken which a man makes in his natural 
life between himself and his goods. He must cease to be 
owner of them in^ hi^i 3 .wn reckon ing^ and become only 
steward, He must think of them as God’s, and as to be 
spent, not according to his own will but the will of God. 

Now, this change from owner to steward, if true and 
complete, is felt to be a real renouncing of all that he 
hath. It is hard to do, often as hard for the poor man 
who renounces earthly hopes, as for the rich who renounces 
actual possessions. “We may follow the guidance of 
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Mammon beckoning from afar, with a trust as idolatrons 
as if we held his hand.” ^ 

The hardness of the terms of salvation and. of entrance 
into the kingdom in this aspect of renunciation may be 
confirmed by many other sayings of Jesus. It was 
evidently the choice of His wisdom in dealing with men, 
that the full truth should be known by them. \ When a 
man offered himself and said, ‘‘I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest,” Jesus warned him to expect 
utter poverty — “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the heaven have nests ; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his hcad.'^ When He called another to 
follow Him and the man said, ‘‘Lord, suffer me firi?t to 
go and bury my father,” — meaning, perhaps, to bear his 
father comi)any till death — Jesus said, “Leave the*’ dead 
to bury their own dead ; but go thou and publish Abroad 
the kingdom of God” When another said “T 
will follow thee, Lord , but first suffer m^^rltaTarewell 
to them that are at my house,”— answered, “Ko 

man, having put his hand to the plough, ‘ and looking 
back (clinging, that is, in heart, to the things of the 
natural life), is fit for the kingdom of God ” (Luke ix. 
57-62). And in speaking of the rich young man, “It 
is easier,” He said, “for a camel to go through a needless 
eye, than for a rich man to entei into the kingdom of 
God ” (Mark x. 25) 

There are, indeed, great compensations assured for 
the renunciation demanded by Jesus, coini)ensations far 
outweighing those losses and separations. Salvation 
and eternal life aie great offers, for which great things 
may well be given up. And Jesus says, with expressive 
emjihasis of detail, “Verily 1 say unto you, There is no 
man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
mother, or father, or childien, or lands, for my sake, and 
^ Bishop Chadwick’s St, Mark. 
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fpr the' gospel's sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold 
now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisterb, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions ; and 
in the world to come eternal life” (Mark x. 29, 30). 
Faith in Jesus whom Ood hath sent, that faith whicli 
our Lord declares to ])e the fundamental work of a 
Christiaft soul (John vi. 29) — faith which is the faculty 
of beholding what is unseen, and treating the promises 
of God as certain possessions — this might enable the 
man to make the great exchange and to accept the gift 
of eternal life, even at the cost which Jesus has in so 
many ways exemplified. 

•But there is something to be learned about this from 
a saying of Jesus which we must not omit. In ans^\er to 
llis word about its being easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, Ilis disciides said in astonishment 
and alarm, “Then who can be saved?” (Mark x. 26) — 
meaning who can, whether rich or 2 )oor? Jesus accepted 
their dilemhia; their fear was well founded. “ ]yith 
men it is imoosa ible.” He said. He cameyl His^tim^ 
of.anterini^.tlie_ hoi£;l£a^ 

placing it beyond human p o wder in any^case^ anclHIe^gay^^ 
the only solution of this enigma of salvation by adding tte 

T i m g^^iiiiiiiMiiii gn^ i --— -wrrn -- ojiwi m i w in kw m w t m iii mw iMmiii 

words, “ But , . . aU things pe ^ p ossible with Ood^* 
(M‘ark x“7). " 

From these words we learn that not only is eternal 
life a gift of God, free and unearned by man, but the 
power to renounce the things that hinder and to receive the 
gift needs the working of God also in the man. ExJiiSi" 
self alone man cannot raise his faith in Jesu^ ^ and ill tlm 

gifLo f God throii gli . Hiu]^ to such T)ow er and vivid force 

as to be able to make the LTcat exchan Lm of the natural 
Uie for the eternal, the things of the world for the things 
promised by Jesus. Salvation is, w^e ^jerceive, in the 
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Salvation is 
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\ 

It requires ‘ 
a new birth. 


toacliing of Jesus, a divine mystery, whether it is regarded 
on the side of God or on tlie side of man. We cannot 
divide it into divine and human parts saying that the gift 
is God’s, tlie receiving is man’s ; for even the receiving 
is impusM])lc without (k)d. And tliis mystery is not only 
in the teaching of Jesus; it is in tJie experience of liis 
followers. Jf we take the evidence ol those whose entrance 
into the kingdom of God lias been most fully conscious, 
and is most \ividly remembered, we shall find that while 
there was a human element in it, and they acted accord- 
ing to those words which call for the utmost energy of 
man in seeking salvation, to enter in” (Luke 

xiii, 2i), ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven suffereth \iolcnce, find 
men of \iolence take it by force ” (Matt xi. 12), yet their 
actual entrance Avas accoinjilished only when, in the ex- 
tremity of their owui inability, they cast themselves upon 
God. It w^as not by strong resolution that th ey .oniored 
the kingTtom, fiut by a surrender to God i n 
locMcecTTor tliat which was impossilile w 
proved possfble wdth Him. 

There remains one discourse of Jesus yet to be con- 
sidered in regard to admission into the kingdom, a dis- 
course wdiich is usually felt to stand alone. The discourse 
of Jesus in the third chapter of St. John is alone in one 
resjiect, that only there in that Gospel is ‘Hhe kingdom of 
God” so named. Why the Ltle is so fiequcnt in the first 
three Gosjiels and so rare in the fourth w^e may be unable 
to ex})lain. But the thing which in this discourse has 
been counted very e^'^ceptional is the declaration of Jesus 
to Nicodemus, “Exce]»t a man be born anew, he cannot 
see the kingdom ot God,” and again, “ Except a man be 
born of winter and the Spirit, h(‘ cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God ” (John iii. 3, 5), Many have objected 
to this teaching in the fourth Gospel as mystical, super* 
natural, and inconsistent with the plainer teaching of the 
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fiX’Bt tHree* But from what we have already reached in 
our study of sayings taken from tliesc, we may sec that 
the place of divine mystery is no higher in the Gospel of 
8t. John tlian in tlie otliers. Jesus does, indeed, in that 
Gospel require a new birth.. • lie plainly teaches that the 
things of the kingdom of God are spiritual, and so different 
from the earthly good things for which Nicodcinus and 
others ho 2 )ed, that a divine change in the nature and 
affections is needed before a man can see those higher 
things — see th^m in their truth and beauty, and so love 
them as to be at home in the enjoyment of them. 
Witliout this change wj-ought by the »S[jirit of God, the 
things of the kingdom of God do not exist for a man as 
good thing '• ; he is iinable to recrive them and unable to 
renounce the things of the natural life. “That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh ’’ ; only “ that whicli is born of 
tlie Spirit is spirit^’ (John iii. G), only this can enter the 
kingdom of God, It is expressly declared to be a mystery. 
“The wind Ijlovveth where it listeth, and thou hcarest the 
voice t]iereo% but knowest not whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit ” (John iii. 8). But the m 3 ^stery is in full harmony 
with what we have learned from the teaching of Jesus in 
the other Gos[)els. They, too, represent salvation as an 
enigma of which the only solution is God, In them, too, 
a man’s entrance into life is by tlie x^^^wer of God, on 
wdmm he lias cast himself, that Tie may work in him to 
wdll and to do. 

We may now recall from the beginning wliat wx have 
found in our endeavour to x>ut together the many sayings 
of Jcsiis about admission into the kingdom of God and 
about its terms. First, ad mission i s of grace , gratis. 
Salva tion is a gift m) fi-eu tliat sinners niay.have it. even 
‘'^^publicans and harlots ; it is ex^iressly for sinners, and 
it requires only faith to receive it. But for this receiving. 
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we learn from the teaching of Jesus in all the Gospels^ a 
mystery of divine working in us is needed. We read in 
,St. Mark, “With men it is impossible, but not with God : 
for all things are possible with God’^ (Mark x. 27). We 
read in St, John, “Except a* man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into tlie kingdom of God” 
(John iii. 5). The faith in Jesus, which moves us to 
receive Him and commit ourselves to Him, is too high a 
tiling to be wholly of man. 

Two observations may yet be made. ^ 

1. This teaching has no need to fear olijection on 
account of its mystery. The demand often made for 
religion without mystery is a very superficial one, «*and 
the attem])t to meet it fails to satisfy. When salvation 


has been so explained as to be brought dow^ 
liufnan leveT^thout any mystery, it cea ses to command 
the faith hnd reverence"” oF” nien.^^^TTiey are inwardly 
conscious that they need a great and divine change ; and 
all who are partakers of the salvation of Christ attribute 
it to God that they have attained to this graSe. 
the good pleasure of God (says St. Paul), who separated 
me, oven from my mother’s ^^omb, and called me through 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me” (Gal. i, 15, 16). A 
similar account Christian people still give of their stand- 
ing in the kingdom of God. And every authentic record 
of a soul being brought into the kingdom is felt to be 
worthy of reverent attention, because God has been 
in it. 

2. This doctrine of a m^^stery of divine grace in the 
salvation of a soul places no hairier in the way of any 
one’s salvation, even though Jesus says expressly, “No 
man can come to me, except llie Father which sent me 
draw him ” (John vi 44). Salvation is not on this account 
in any degree less possible. We are only thrown thereby 
upon God, and this makes salvation certainly possible. It 
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ClIArTER IX 


THE BLESSINGS OF THE KINGDOM ^‘E GOD 

The ^vliolc ministry of Jesus, in gracious word and mighty 
deed, breathes an atmosphere of blessing for those «^v’ho 
believe on Him and are admitted into the kingdom of 
God. We shall in this chapter try to distinguish and 
reckon up the blessings He promises. 

the 

father in heaven is s})okcn of as the great %ain of true 
I righteousness, the sadness of the case of }iyj)0(a'ites being 
that “they have received their reward’’ — that is to say, 
all the reward they will get is an earthly one, the praise 
f of men. The kingdom of God, to be sought lirst as the 
supreme good — also spoken of as the hid treasure and 
the i)carl of great price— is, in its main sense and full 
accom])lishmcnt, a thing of another life than this present. 
It is at the judgment day, when men are raised from the 
dead, that the Judge will say to the righteous, “ Inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world ” (Matt. xxv. .34. See also Mark ix. 47, 48). 
Accordingly, another name for this greatest good is 
eternal life,” which in the first three Gospels refers only 
to the future — “ in the world to come eternal life ” (Mark 
X. 30). “ Lay not up for yourselves (says Jesus) treasures 


L Thegreat^ 1. First we perceive that thy great hojL)Cj3^^^^ 


vrorniseof / Jcsus belongs to a fiiturc life and future world. 
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upon tlie earth . . . but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven” (Matt. vi. 19, 20). And ainon<^ the hopes with 
which He comforted His di.sci})les when alanit to part from 
them this was the first, “ In my Fatliers house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told }oii; for 
r go to prepare a place for >«>u” (dolin xiv. 2). 

This is a great change liom the teaching of the Old 
Testament, in which, for the most paid, the good things 
promised to tlie righteous are things of thi.s present world. 
Jesus “abolish^l death, and brought life and incorruption 
to light,” and having thus vastly widened the view and 
lu'pe of men, He placed in the world ))eyond death the 
gregffi experience (J Ood’s favour to the righteous. Instead 
of prosperity in this life being the sure portion of God’s 
people, lortus warns His disciples very jilainly that they 
wdll sutler ]H'rsccution, that the world will hate them ; 
and He sometimes calls on them to rejoice in those per- 
secutions as certain marks of fellowship with Himself. 
“ Tf ye were of the world, the woild wmuld love its own : 
but because ye are not of the w’orld, but I chose you out 
of the w^orld, therefore the world hatetli you ” (John xv. 
19. See also John xv. 18 and Matt. x. 25). “In the 
wwld ye have tiibulation ” (John xvi. 33). In this lan- 
guage of Jesus about tem[)oral proH[)erity there is some 
basis for the jiaradox of Lord Bacon, “ Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, adversity (>f the New.” 

2. Next we find that the bl essings of the life to come 

are, in the view of Jesus^ smritmil blessings . This is in 

strong contrast with the beliefs of the Jews of His time. 
They had attained to believe much more than their foie 
fathers did in a life after this present. They liad made 
such advance upon the faith of former days that they 
believed — the Sadducees excepted — in the resuneclion of 
the just to a blessed life. But the blessings lo which the 
righteous woull be raised were, in their expectation, 
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simply temporal blessings — abundance of the good things 
of this life. The kingdom of God, in their view, was to 
bring a time of overflowing wealth, of piiraculous plenty 
in corn and wine, and of extraordinary earthly splendour 
and liappiness, which the just Avouhl be raised again to 
share. In Jesus’ teaching the blessings of the life to come 
are spiritual. The great joy of that life He does, indeed, 
often present under the symbol of a feast, as in the parable 
of the great supper (Luke xiv. 15-24), and in that of the 
marriage-feast of the king’s son (Matt. sxii. 1-14) ; and 
the great future woe He rcjircsents under the form of 
being excluded from the feast, and left outside in the 
dark. But it is most plain that when He speaks of refin- 
ing at table, and of eating and drinking in the future 
, kingdom of God, He means the bliss of spiritual joy and 
of sjhritual followshi}). It is such blessedness as the pure 
in heart have in seeing God (Matt. v. 8), as the true 
children of God have in being vith Him in Ilis house, and 
as they have in perfect fellowship with one another. When 
Jesus prays for His disciples before His death, the great 
thing He asks for them is that they may be with Him 
where He is, and may behold His glory; also “that the 
love wherewith thou loAedst me may be in them, and I in 
them” (John xvii. 24, 26). >Sudi spiritual blessings are 
those which are called by Jesus “the true riches” in com 
trast to the vealth of this world, “the unrighteous 
mammon” (Luke xvi. 11). And, unlike the treasures of 
earth, neither moth nor rust doth consume tliem. 

Thus far we find that the great promises of Jesus r6fer 
to" the life to come, and are of a sjAiritual character, n 
Present 3. Are there, then, no blessings promised by Jesus for 
present life? Do His promisees belong entirely to 
the world to come? Has He foretold nothing for His 
follow^ers Avhile they arc here but tlie persecutions of which 
He warned them ? Does He, for this present time, bid 
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tlie.m only wait and hope, saying, “ Fear not, little dock ; 
for it is your leather’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom ” ? Very far from this. Jesus represents His followers 

^ "TT in i i ii ir (- 1 , «««« tW**' 

OS much more blessed even here and^ now than men of the 
wond . Ho does so, however, in full harmony with His 
great preference of sjniitual blessings over temporal, in 
full harmrmy with His saying, “A man’s life consisteHi 
not in the abundance of the things which he possessethj’ 

(Jjuke xii.HTjr ]fisT7nTowm\s"“are so" gVcii{Ty1>T(rssed, be- 
cause si)iritual l^lessings can be enjoyed in large measure 
e^^eii in this life. For though we are here in the body, 
oiir spiritual jiart is by far the moie important. It is inj 
the Ifceart tliat w e ai e truly blest or unblest : and "t® 
kingdom ot God begins here in the licart and soul. 1 

(a) 71) 6 first oi th e blessings of the kingdom received (a)foigiv^^ 
in th^s life is t he forf/iveyiesi. of shi^. This had a great 
place in the teaching of Jesus. In one of llis parables 
He likcjied it to the cancelling of a di^bt of ten thousand 
talents (Matt, xviii. 21, 27). In a most solemn hour lie 
spoke of Hisll^lood as ‘bshed for many unto remission of 
sms”v(Matt. xxvi. 2(S). And wdien He had risen from 
the dead He announced as a divine })Uipose, to which the 
Scriptures bore witness, “that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name unto all the 
nations” (Luke xxiv. 47). It is also plain from His 
teaching that forgiveness iollow^s immediately on repent- 
anco. It is a grace of the very entrance into the king- 
SomTof God, Often it w^as the happy experience of sinners 
who came to Jesus to hear Him say in their first hour of 
coiiwse with Him, “ Thy sins are forgiven,” or “ Thy 
faith hath saved thee ; go in peace,” or “ Her sms, which 
are many, are forgiven ” (Mark ii. 5 ; Luke vii. 47-50). 

And not only Avhile He was on earth did Jesus speak this 
word, “ Thy sins arc forgiven.” Even now w^hen any 
man is visited by that sense of sin which came like a 
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liglitning-flash into the heart of Isaiah at the vision, of 
God (Tsaiaii vi.), and into the lieart of the Psalmist at tlie 
thought that he had done evil in (*od’s sight (Ps. li.), and 
the man who is so visited eomes to Jesus truly believing 
in His power to forgive, He makes the same answer, and 
usually in sucli a manner that it is heai'd in the depths of 
the spirit. ''JJie truth of Jesus responds to trntli in the 
heart that seeks Him. P»y the influence of His {r^])irit, 
using perhaps the instrumentality of His word or His 
sacraments, a deep and sweet persuasion is wrought in 
the 2 )enitont heart of forgiveness received, and His blood, 
shed (as He Himself said) for the remission of sins, is an 
abiding seal and assurance of this grace. No blessing* can 
be felt gi’cater than this, which is received in first entering 
the kingdom of God ; for thereby tlie pain of self-condem- 
nation is relieved, and the burden of God’s condemnation 
taken quite away. The walls of separation between God 
and the soul are broken down, the man is brought to 
God as a child to a rccoiutiled Father, and in this very 
beginning of salvaticni there is often an experience of joy 
as 2 >rofound as in its whole earthly course. 

Ill tlie prayer which Jesus taught His disciples, evi- 
dently as a form and model of daily prayer, He bade 
them say, “Forgive us c/ur debts, as we also have forgiven 
onr debtors^’ (iMatt. vi. 12). This does jiofc imply that 
forgiv eness is daily lost by the sins- and imperfections to 
which Imman infirmity is ]ial)lc, or that by these sins the 
once forgiven man is thrown daily back into the fear 
and terror of Godh condemnation. Jesus said, “He that 
is bathed ’’ — in other words, he that has received a^reat 
forgiveness like the washing of the whole body — “ needeth 
not save to wash his feet — that is, from daily partial 
defilements — “but is clean every wliit” (John xiii. 10). 
The great £orjjivencss remains ; the peace of it should 
unbroken; and the daily ])rayer, “Forgive* us o ur SfebtsJ ^ 
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serves simply the purpose of a^ing and receiviug from the 
reconciled Father the forgiven es^^ 9 ,ijiY:.jafeeded because of 
sinful infirmity. With the very acceptance of our service 
of each day there needs to be mingled forgiveness of 
its faults; and the sense of this forgiveness is kept fresh 
within us by such confession and prayer. 

(6) iV second gt-^a t blessing of the kingdo m of God is 
life. This is a divine gift much spoken of by Jesus in 
tK? discourses in St. John's Gospel. It has by no means 
the same mea^iing with that which we ordinarily call 
‘‘ life.” Indeed those who have only the ordinary natural 
life of men are spoken of as dead in comparison with 
thoSfc who possess this life* These last are said to have 
“passed ouu of death into life” (John v. 24). The full 
name for this new life in St. John's Gospel is “eternal 
life” (v. 24), by which is still meant a gift that is 
bestowed now in this world, but one which is of an origin 
and quality above the natural and temporal life of man. 
To give this life Jesus declares to have been His great 
errand in coming into the world — “I canm^hat^ t^^^ 
may have li.fc^,.,it<nd ^ma^r^^^h abu^ a ntl y^” (x. 10). 

ife declares Himself to be the source of it — “I am . . . 

II— iT* I" ■*"•***'***• ■ - ^ / » V. ....X ■, 

the life ” (xiv. (1). Whoever hears His word and believes 
in it, receives the gift Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. He that hcareth my word, and believeth him that 
sent me, hath eternal life” (v. 24). “Verily, verily, 
I say unto you. He that believeth hath eternal life” 
(vi. 47). The beginning of this life is in the new birth 
spoken of in the third chapter of St. John ; and, though 
thi|,,is by the Spirit (hi. 5), Jesus is none the less the 
source of the life, having Himself received it from the 
Father in order that He might bestow it among men — 
“As the Father hatli life in himself, oven so gave he to 
the Son also to have life in himself” (v. 20); “Thou 
gavest him authority over all flesh, that whatsoever thou 
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hast given him, to them he should give eternal life ” 
(xvii. 2). Jesus is not only the source but the support of 
this life, as He declares in the words, “ I am the bread of 
life ” (vi. 35) ; “ I am the living bread which came down 
out of heaven (vi. 51). He gives Himself for the life of 
the world specially in ITis death, and the })roniise is to 
those who feed upon Him thus sacrificed — “He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life ; 
. . . for my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed (vi. 54, 55). 

I teaching 'about “life’^ there is, no doubt, great 

mystery. Hut as^ i t Js^the fjict that, with aW w? 

can little explore the mystery of our natural life, whi<^j we 
received in coming into tlie world, we need not be surprised^ 
tTat tile myste^ of this divine life, which Jesus came from 
Eeaven to give, should surpass our knowlcdg^jj And what 
Jesus says of eating the bread tliat came down from 
heaven — eating His flesh and drinking His blood — may 
cease to be such a hard saying when we find, by juitting 
together different utterances in the same discourse, that 
coming to Jesus, believing on Him, eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood, are all names for si spiritual, 
of faith in Jesu^ and communion with Him for our ^salva- 
tion. Thus, while we read, “ Except ye eat the Jlesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in 
yourselves’^ (John vi. 53), we also read, “This is the will 
of my Father, that every <me that beholdeth the Son, and 
helievetk on him, should Lave eternal life ” (vi. 40). 
“ Crede et manducasti,” said St. Augustine : “ Believe, 
and thou hast eaten.” 

The meaning and value of this blessing of the kingdom 
may be made clearer in the following manner. The story 
of the prodigal son (Luke xv.) is an image of man’s return 
to God and his forgiveness. But if the son, after his return 
and after the first joy of his welcome home, found himself 
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without love to his father, without relish for his father^s 
society, aud without interest in his father’s affairs ; if his 
tastes and likings had been so dcirradcd by his habit of 
life in the far country that he could not care for the way 
of life in his fatlier’s house, it is plain that, even though 
forgiven and welcomed and restored to the place of a son, 
lie woiiH be unblessed, miserable, and without strength 
to live the life of fellowship with his father. Not other- 
wise would it be with any man who had received the 
first-named bloesing of the kingdom, forgiveness, and had 
been broi:^ght to the Father, if he w^ere without the filial 
mind tow^ird God, had not similar tastes, and lacked the 
moi%l strength to do the will of God. He would be 
miserable. His rc conc iliatiQjp. J^^^God wou^^^^^^ 
if he did not also receive the gift of the true son’s heart 
toward Cod, with the nature and disposition to love^R^ 
ancT toT^^ Now’ the gift of life — this 

flivino and eternal life in the soul of man, of which Jesus 
is the one source, and which He gives more and more 
abundantly to those who believe in Him and seek to live 
by Him — is a syiring and living source of those pure affec- 
tions by which a man is raised above the world, truly 
dwells in the kingdom of God, is at home in that kingdom, 
and has the love toward God, the zeal for God’s honour, 
and the strength in His service which befit a child of God, 
and which constitute his true happiness. No doubt a 
sense of reconciliation to God does of itself naturally stir 
great gratitude and earnest moral purpose ; but when we 
think of the instability of our human nature, and how^ 
much our will has been weakened by yielding to sin, we 
shall value exceedingly this divine gift of life, in receiving 
which w’e have quickened in us the wall to obey the Father 
as children, and are also endowed with power to do it, 
with moral strength, and with affinity of nature to the 
truth of God. 
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These two blessings of the kingdom, forgiveness and 
life, already involve so much in their first bestowal that 
they canliardly be added to except by tl\e life being given 
more abundantly. For by forgiveness Ave have God for 
our reconciled Father, and by the gift of divine life we 
receive the heart and affections of children of God. So 
we are made in a deep sense one with (h)d, which," in itself 
and in its consequences, is the true and final blessedness 
of our being. And while the ex])erience of this blessedness 
begins now, the “ life ” is “ eternal not only (as before said) 
in respect of its origin and quality, but also in respect of 
its duration. Being divine in its source, and of a quality 
above the natural life, the death of the body is unaMe to 
destroy it, and loses significance as a real death. The 
man who has it “shall never see death” (John viii. 51). 
It attains its goal and completion in the raising of the 
body itself to a new and undying life. The climax of the 
promise of life is in the word repeated again and again, 
“and I will raise him up at the last day” (John vi. 40, 
44, 54). We have also this groat saying of Jesus, “I am 
the resurrection, and the life : he that believeth on me, 
though he die, yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die ” (John xi. 25). 

(c) Otlier great blessings which Jesus promised for this 
present life will occur to readers of the Gospels. It is 
needful only to name some of them shortly, because they 
are all implied in these two fundamental gifts, or con- 
sequent on them. They are consequent on our belonging 
to God by reconciliation as His children, or on our sharing 
the divine life. 

There is the great blessing of the Father’s keepinc/, 
which Jesus asks" for ITis disciples Avith urge'ncjq ' on* 
account of their exposure in a hostile world — “Holy 
Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me ” ; “I pray not that thou shouldest take them from 
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tlie world, but that thou shouldest keep tlieui from the 
evil one” (John xvii. 11, 15). 

There is the Fathei^^ sanctifying^ or, more exactly, His 
con^craTm^^ tjie di sciT>l e3 of Jesus to th €ur work for Him 
in th e world s so that, renouncing self-gratification, they 
may be entirely devoted to it — ‘‘ Sanctify them in the 
truth : tjiy word is triitli. As thou didst send me into 
the world, even so sent I them into the world. And for 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that they themselves also 
may be sancti^cd in truth ” (John xvdi. 17-19). 

There is iJa: Fathet'^s discvrdine, which comes through 
the word of Jesus, and, when more is needful, through 
affliction experienced in the natural life, and checking the 
carnal will. “ My J^atlmr is the husbandman . . . every 
branch [in me] that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it 
may bear more fruit” (John xv. 1, 2). 

T her e sli egJtprFcare^f who intimately 

know,'^ 1 1 is Hock, guide.s e<ich one of them, and will suffer 
none of them to perish — Ho calletli his own sheep by 
name, and ]<?adeth them out”; “ My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me ; and I give 
unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, 
and no one shall snatch them out of my hand ” (John x. 
3, 27, 28). 

Th^e^s with the S.W' 

promised in the word.s, if a man love mo, he will keep 
my word ; and my Father will love him, and we will come 
“ unto him, and make our abode with him ” (John xiv. 23). 

There is the felloivship of halievers with one another for 
'■whi(‘h Josiispiays, “ihatlhe} may all be one” (.lohh xvii. 21). 

There^^is^^c answering of all jiva/^er offered in th^ 
name offdeM ^ — that is to say, offered in the fjiith revealed 
iX truly i>rompted by the Spirit whom Tie 
sends that He Himself speaks in it, and we speak in H^is 
name — “ I chose you . . . that whatsoever ye shall ask 
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of the Father in ray name, he may give it you” (John 
XV. 16. See also xiv. 13, 14; xvi. 2e3-26 ; Mark xi. 24). 

Therens the hlessivM th'ti of h' ixa orrnr,if(h Ulce 

Jes 2 /s, in the service — “ He tJiat Delie veth on me, 

tBe^orks that I do sliall he do also ; and greater works 
than these sliall he do ; because T go unto the Father ” 
(John xiv. 12). “He himself said, Tt is more Wessed to 
give than to receive ” (Acts xx. 35). 

Other great blessin^rs, which may ^ be .regarded as a U 
consequent on the gift and possession of /Jivine life, are 
freedom, j^tear'e^ and full mti.f action of the hea r Cs 

aspirations. Life and liglit are closely connected. It 
was so in the creation of men, as vSt. John says, “«The 
life was the light of men ” (i. 4). So from the divine life, 
which Jesus came from heaven to give, an inner light 
springs up. Whoever receive s tlie life ^ji^s c^ls q mo ral and 
sjjiritual light, wluch grows in cdea|jQ< 5 SS ^ 
of ^e life. This light agrees and coincides with what 
Jesus calls “the truth,” and of which He says, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth sljall make yoiffree” (John 
viii. 32). Sill keeps its dominion hy deceit and fascination. 
When the truth is seen, tlie cliaihs" are broken. The 
follower of «Iesus, accordingly, who receives “the light of 
life” (John viii. 12) has also freedom. Again, as the life 
which Jesus gives is divine and raises our nature into 
conscious harmony of wdll and afle(‘tion wuth God, the 
yoke of obedience to the Father, which Jesus bore and 
invites us to take upon us, becomes, as He said it would 
be, an easy yoke (Matt. xi. 29, 30). All the burdens of 
life, being known as imr heavenly FatheFs choice and 
appointment, are lightened. That all is well with us is 
ass ured b eyond draibt or anxiety by the RoiYs** re^Tatlcm 


uither, and so llu'se great, j)roinises of Jesus are 


fujlilled, “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 


laden, and I will give you rest ” (Matt. xi. 28). “ Peace 
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I .leave with you ; my peace I give unto you” (John xiv. 

27). In a similar manner, as the nature of a true child 
of God finds its full satisfaction in His love and in His 
service, the gift^f divine life implies the fulfilment of the 
promise, “He that cometh to mo shall not hunger, and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst ” (John vi. 35). 

‘‘If any. man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink” 

(John vii. 37). 

4. It will be observed that in our enumeration of 4- Jems' 
blessings prorgised by Jesus no mention has yet been ^r^ardV^ 
made of an}^ of the good things of this earthly life, mngi^ 
Does, then, our Lord make no promise in regard to these 
things? Does He even condemn them as not good, so 
that there is a merit in refusing them and living an 
ascetic life, inortifying the flesh as much as possible? 

We answer, He does not condemn them. He speaks of 
the sunshine and tbe rain from heaven as good gifts of 
God (Matt. V. 45). He speaks of food and raiment as 
bestowed by our heavenly Father, who knoweth that we 
have Ueed df these things (Matt. vi. 26-32). He bids 
His disciples offer the prayer, “ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” and in regard to our temporal life we are assured 
of a providential care so minute that the very hairs of our 
head are numbered. But eart hly gifts are never placed 
on the same level of value with spiritual? There ca nnot 
b(.‘ tlm sanjc (KU’taintj o f promise jibout them, ^ 
may He withheld in order that we may gain spiritually. 

Even in that promise (Mark xvi. 17, 18), “These signs 
shall follow them tliat believe . . . they shall take up 
serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in 
no wise hurt them,” the hurt that is assured against may 
or may not be bodily hurt ; the promise will be kept if 
they are protected from hurt in their better part. The 
promise in regard to food and clothing, “ Seek ye first his 
kingdom . . . and all these things shall be added unto 
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you ” (Matt. vi. 33), may, in general, be literally fulfilled 
But nowhere are earthly riches promised as a reward of 
fidelit^o Jesus'. “ It is indeed true that Christian upright- 
ne^ often leads directly to a man\s profiiotion or wealth, 
and promotion and wealth so acquired are to be received 
as good gifts of God. But very often, also, Christian 
fidelity brings worldly loss ; poverty, not riches, may be 
the higher testimony to that fidelity. We must read with 
circumspection that promise of Jesus, plain and absolute 
as it seems — “Yerily I say unto you, Tl^ere is no man 
that hath left house, t)r brethren, or sisters, or mother, or 
father (or wife, Luke xviii. 20), or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but he nhall rw^eive 
a himdredfohl now in this time^ honses^ and l/t'ethren^ and 
sisters^ and mothers, and ch/ddren, and lands, ivith persecu* 
lions (Mark x. 29, 30). We must read this wuth ilfaution, 
remembering how often the meaning of Jesus is deeper 
than the surface. Certainly this promise does convey 
that to follow Him brings us to a grciitly more blessed 
life even in this present time than theirs can* be who live 
for the world, and that losses for (3irist’s sake will b^ 
splendidly compensated even jier*e. But we shall not 
expect tlie promise to be fulfilled in the very letter. We 
count it profane that Mormons should argue in defence of 
polygamy by saying that Jesus here and in 8t. Luke 
promised “manifold more'' to those who for the Gospel's 
sake forsook wife or cliildren. And if we refuse to take 
this literally of fathers, mothers, or wives, need we take it 
literally of houses ami lands'? But the promise is kept in 
ways which are visible to faith. Dr. Arnold said of his 
long invalid sister that IroTn her devout, unselfishness she 
so enjoyed the interests of life and the beauty of the 
world that no one seemed to him so fully to “inherit the 
earth " as she did. Is not this a glimpse of how lands 
lost for Christ’s sake may be recompensed a hundredfold 
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in 3liis present time? ^ When St. Paul speaks of thej 
mother of lUifus having been a mot her also to himl 
(1Rm5!r*"xvT”T we not get a glimpse o{*lio^ thos^f 

who liave lost friends or becn^ aHe pat fid h ip 

tlirongli their faitlifulness to Christ have,, in the welcomes 
of (Christian brethren and the blessings of Christian- 

l|W«‘4'' 'll*-.' ( 

fcllowshiii, found their lives enriched beyond ^all^ m^ 
loss ? Arur wlieh flie same Apostle could think of so{ 
many in all the churches wliom he knew as his children 
in the faith, \^as not this promise fulfilled to him of 
^‘children a hundredfold in this present time”? The 
most solitary man or woman ceases to be solitary who 
enters into that saying of Jesus, “AVhosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, he is my brother, 
and sistei', and mother ” (Matt. xii. 50). Our Lord^s teach- 
ing fully justifies these words of St. PauFs old age and 
ripe experience, “ Godliness is profitable for all things, 
having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come” (1 Tim, iv. 8). l>ut the promise of the life 
which now islnust not be understood of mere earthly gain 
or glory or pleasure, and the greatly blessed in this present 
time have been, for the most part, men and women who 
had little of these things and were not dependent on them, 
being rich in ‘‘ the life which is life indeed ” (1 Tim. vi. 19). 

5. The Gospel has been assailed by some in our day 5 . Two 

on account of that feature of it with which wx began tliis 

chapter, that the great ho})e and promise of Jesus is foi’ 

the life to come. Preachers of the Gospel have been 

i aimvers to 

scornfully s])oken of as men who preached about heaven 
when they should have been seeking the good of their 
'fellow-men in this ]>resent life, which (it is said) is the 
only life of which we have any certainty. We might j 
answer in the words of a French writer: Wondg ;rii},d ' 
gospel, whiglij^Jn prepa us for an unseen and eternal 
life, s o j yrcatlY„.bI^j^jSpcg u s ii"^ this ! ” No inQuence has 
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so advanced the good of men, even in this world, as 
Christianity. But we rather reply, How great a loss to 
men it would be if in this life only we had hope ; if we 
liad to go back to the idea of inan^s absolute mortality, 
which held tlie ground among Greeks and Homans at 
the time wlien the Gospel began to be preached to them ! 
Wliat could make up to men for all that consolation in 
lifers sorrows and separations whicli has been drawn 
from the thought and hope of Heaven since Jesus came. 
Himself the “ Divine Word,” which the friend of Socrates 
longed for, to assure us of a life to come % ^ What heart- 
rendiiigs have been healed, what sweet anticipations 
nourished, by tluat promise of Jesus, so graciouf^ and 
distinct, in whic;li the homeliness of heaven, its width 
and room, its fitness for our abiding, and the actual 
preparation in it for our renewed and unending life and 
for the fellowships of that life, are assured to us by His 
truth and by the contagion of His calm certainty — “In 
my Fatlier’s house are many mansions ; if it were not so, 
I would have told you ; for I go to prepafe a place for 
you. And if I go and prepare a phnte for you, I come 
again, and will receive you unto myself j that where I am, 
there ye may be also” (John xiv, 2, 3). 

Another assault on our Jjord^s teaching has l^een made 
on the ground that the ho[)e of eternal reward which He 
gives makes men?s virtue selfish, and so lowers it or 
destroys it as virtue. But, we answer, could we justify 
the government of the world if blessing did not follow 
upon righteousness? And does virtue remain itself, and 
praiseworthy, only in a universe the government of which 
is hostile to it or indifierent? We answer also that, ^in ce 
the blessings promised in the Gospel are spiritual, the 
reward whigli Jesus offers to goodness is primarily^ tliisjm- 
selfish one, the attainment of perfection in goodness itself. 

^ lUato, Pluxido^ XXXV. 



CHAPTER X 

w 

Ills TEACITINO ABOUT HIS OWN DEATH 

The ^ath of Jesus is the event in His earthly his tory ^owerof 
which has h epri dieyisli^ the inenioi^^ 

of His Church. In the full narratives of all Tlie Tour 
evangelists, in the writings of the apostles, in the preaching 
of missionaries, in tlie devout thought of Christian souls, ! 
nothing has received so great place or significance as the 
story of the Cross of Christ. If we were asked to name 
the power of 4he Gospel, by which it has won its way in 
the world, and by tlie loss of which it would be, as it 
were, disarmed, we should reply in one word, the Cross. 

In this chapter we are to inquire wdiat Jesus Himself Present 
taught about His death, and, in particular, what meaning ^uireVhnt 
and significance He attributed to it. This inquiry has 
become the more necessary because some, who believe that 
Jesus manifested God’s mercy to sinners, have ceased to 
believe that His death was an atonement for men’s sins, 
and the ground of their forgiveness. Those who are of 
this opinion remind us that we are called upon to forgive 
a wrong done to us if the wrong-doer is penitent, although 
there be no atonement made for thexvrong, and God (they 
urge), being infinitely more generous than we, will do no 
less Himself. They count an atonement unnecessary, and 
even derogatory to the grace of God. There is therefore 
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serioTis reason for inqi^iring what is the full teaching of 
Jesus on this subject — a subject which is of so great 
concern to all Christian people. 

It is not meant that we must limft' our belief about 
the death of Jesus to what He Himself taught during His 
earthly life. We cannpt assume that this is all Jlis mind 
about it, in face of His well-known words, “I have yet 
many things to say unto 5 ^ 011 , but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
shall guide you into all the truth : for hv shall not speak 
from himself ; but what things soever he shall hear, these 
shall he speak '’ (John xvi. 12, 13). These words justify 
the belief that what the apostles taught by the # Spirit 
after Jesus had gone into heaven is, in a true sense, part 
of the teaching of Jesus. But it is of importance for us to 
assure ourselves that Jesus’ own recorded teaching and 
that of the apostles are in harmony, and that the latter 
has unmistakable roots in the former. 

On first examining wdtli this view the pages of the 
Gospels we may be surprised to find Jesus ^speak sO little 
about the efficacy of His death for our salvation. It has 
pained some, and almost shaken their confidence, to find 
that saving efficacy not nearly so frequent a subject in 
Jesus’ own teaching as in the letters of His apostles. 
His own doctrine about His death seems much less full 
and explicit than theirs. But, on second thoughts, and 
wlien we compare Him with other great men, the remark- 
able thing rather is tliat He says so much of His death by 
anticipation, and attaches so much significance to it. It 
is ijo t a usual thing for a great teacher to make his own 
death liis subject ; and that Jesus shoidd have done so is 
the more striking that His disciples could so little believe 
it, orTtear to hear of it, l)efore it happened (Matt. xvi. 
STai^ ix. 32). We believe there is enough, even in Jesus’ 
own teaching before His death, to show that it had great 
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divine significance, to indicate the nature of that signifi- 
cance, and to assure us that the doctrine of the apostles is 
rooted in that of their Master. 

I. The im])ortance of the event in the thought of Jesuits of 

*■ . , iTtqwi'y. 

Jesus a}:>pears first from the shadow that it cast before on i. The long 
His whole miuistry. Even early in His ministry we find inforehyiih 
serious reft^rence to it, as if it was from the beginning the 
(laric ])ackground of His prospect. It was early in His 
ministry that He referred to it in the words wliich follow : 

“Can the sons oC the bride-chamber fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them 1 . , , But the days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them ” (Mark ii. 

19, 2^). It was eaii}’ in His ministry that He made 
enigmatic reference to it in the words, “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days T wall raise it up^' (John ii. 19). 

It was early in His ministry that He said to Nicodemus, 

“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Sou of man be lifted up : that whosoever 
believeth may in liirn have eternal life” (John iii. 14, 15). 

Already, we see, the death of Jesus casts its shadow on 
His own spii’it, and already He teaches that there is a 
• divine Tiecessity for it in God’s plan of His earthly course, 
and in God’s plaii of .sahjitmn^forjmQp. When Ihe crisis 
of 11 is ministry in Galihai arrived, the same tlioughts were 
iinjJied in the emphatic words, “ Except ye eat the flesh 
of the kSou of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in 
yt)urselves ” (Jnlm vi. 55). On the mount of transfignra- 
tiQii, when the inner glory of Jesus became an outwardly 
visible glory, and heavenly companions talked with Him, 
the subject of their converse was “his decease which he 
was about to accomplish at Jerusalem” (Luke ix. 31). 

From al)OUt this time the shadow of His death darkened 
upon Jesus in anticiijation, and it became habitual with 
Him to tell His disciples tliat it must befall Him, and to 
prepare them for the sad details of it. “ From that time 
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began Jesus to shew unto his disciplcKS, how that he must 
go unto Jerusalem, and sufler many things of the elders 
and chief priests and sci‘il)cs, and be killed, and the third 
day be raised up (Matt. xvi. 21). He stedfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem ’’ (Luke ix. hi). Obviously lie 
was undea* pressure of a great sense of duty in view 
of what He must suffer and would accomplish by His 
suffering. Once He was going before His dis(dples in 
the way, and with such ])ur[)ose and emotion written on 
His countenance that “ they were amazed ; and they that 
followed were afraid’’ (Mark x. 32). Jesus took the 
twelve yet again and said, “ llchold, we go up to Jerusalem ; 
and the Son of man shall be delivered unto tho chief 
priests and the scribes ; and they shall condemn him to 
death, and shall deliver him unto the Gentiles : and they 
shall mock him, and shall spit upon him, and shall scourge 
him, and shall kill him ; and after three days he shall 
rise again ” (Mark x. 33, 34). Another saying of this time 
is, ‘^1 have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am 
I straitened till it be accomplislied I ” (lAikc xii. 50). 
We cannot doubt that here He means His death and the 
load He was feeling in the antieijmtion of it. These expres- 
sions thicken as the time advajices, and diop from Him 
as at the feast at Lethany, ‘‘ >She hath anointed my body 
aforehand for the burying '’ (Mark xiv. 8). In the whole 
of the farewell scene and discourses recorded by St. John 
(in cK^ters xi^m^ flis ?ij>proaching “hour” forms the 
verjT^ atmosphere of the thought, solemnising I Jtr.. 

Himself no longer feels what is impending as shadow^ 
rather as glory. All struggle being over, and the issue 
being fully accepled, He thinkvs of it as virtually accom- 
plished ; and since perfect self-sacrifice, even to death, 
issuing in the overthrow of death, is the truest glory,” He 
cries, “ Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is 
glorified in him” (John xiii. 31). The shadow returns at 
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its, very deepest in the garden of Gethsemane, and is 
again dispelled by the thrice-uttered prayer, “O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away from me : 
nevertheless, norhs I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. xxvi. 
39). 

This^jeview is of itself enough to bear us out in the 
belief that, in the thought and teaching; of ^Jes^^^^^^ 

I f i^^deepbh was_^ of the ,y e^lugh^ wasj 

For this cause,” He say^ 
The acFual 


the gpj 

‘ came I 


of .,His,^lif(^’;^.,,,,t^^ 
unto 4:his hour (John xii. 27) 
significance of it may not be exjJicit in any of the words! 
we have quoted, but they imply a meaning in it quite 
beyond that which belongs to death in the case of other 
men.^ No other man could have spoken of his death as 
Jesus does, or given it that place in the aim and purpose| 
of his life wliich He gives it. And in instituting the; 
Lord’s Supper as a feast in memory of Himself till He 
come again, and choosing that one event to be showed 
forth in it, Jesus gives His death an importance for us 
surpassing alFelsc in His earthly course, even surjjassing 
the marvel of His birth. 

II. The ])1ace thus given to His death in the teaching 
of Jesus is so great that we cannot avoid asking what is 
the value and significance of it, and inquiring what indica- 
tions He gives of that significance. 

1. The yexy least that can be c oncluded from His| 

teaching is that, in dying, //g was a moA^lyr in the 
of truth. All who in this (3vil world are faithful to truth 
in"a liigii degree provoke hostility by their faithfulness, 
and suffer for it. Yet triitli has this right and this claim 
on men, that they should be faithful to it even unto death. 
Thousands have been thus faithful. Jesus was ; and this 


^ “While tlje apostolic teaching is more explicit, the feelimj in 
Jesus is more complex and deep.” — Principal Fairbairn, Expositor, Oct. 
1896. 


ll. Accord- 
ing to His 
own mdica- 
tions of that 
significance 
lie ivas, in 
His death — 
1. A 111 arty r 
in the cause 
of truth. 
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is practically all the significance that many Unitarians see 
in His death. They explain His forethought about it, 
and His clear prophecies of it, as just what might be ex- 
pected from a good and discerning man 'who saw the force 
of the evil currents of His time, knew the hatred that was 
in the breasts of the eTewish leaders, and was conscious of 
His own unyielding faithfulness. Certainly Jesus Him- 
self does recognise His death as — like the deaths of the 
old prophets — that of a martyr to the truth. “ It cannot 
be,” He said in reference to Himself, “that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem ” (Luke xiii. 33). But the 
2 )ressure with whicli the forethought of His death often 
weighed upon Jesus, and the divine necessity impbed in 
the ^^must suffer,” ‘‘must be lifted up,” do not seem to 
be accounted for, if He was only to be, as the prophets 
had been, a martyr to truth. 

f A martyr, 2. He was further, in His death, a martyr in the came^ 
\of love, % ajaw of hum^n . life that no great service^ 
I. carPBe done by us to others except at cost to ourselves.^ 
We must deny ourselves, we must sacrifice our own 
pleasure or gain or glory, if we would be profitable in the 
world. Except we have love enough to give up what is 
precious to ourselves, we cannot do good ; and the greatly 
fruitful lives have been those in which there was a long 
death to self. The world advances by this law of sacrifice. 
“ There was never a country cleared for civilisation, and 
purified of its swamps and foi’ests, but the first settlers 
paid the penalty of that which their successors enjoy. 
There never was a victory won, but the conquerors who 
took possession of the conquest passed over the bodies of 
the noblest slain, who died that they iniglit win.” ^ Now 
Jesus Himself saw_Etis death in the light of this law that 
progress is to be won for men by the sacrifice 
so expounded it by an analogy from inanimate nature : 

^ F. W. Robertson, Sermon.^ 1. (ix.) 
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“Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die it 
abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it bearetli much 
fruit” (John xii. 24). In willing obedience to this law, 
which reigns boTi'i in the moral and in the natural world. 

He yielded Himself up. He was sustained and cheered 
by anti(;i]:3ating the “ much fruit ” of wdiich through death 
He would, be the seed. He taught also, and leant uj^on, 
the companion truth, that the ])ath of self-sacrifice is that 
of truest personal gain to a moral being, as would assuredly 
be made manife!^ in the eternal world. Of all the sayings 
of Jesus, this alone is reported by each of the four evangel- 
ists — the paradox of self-sacrifice — “ lie that loveth his 
life laseth it ; and ho that hateth his life in this wmrld 
shall keep it unto life eternar^ (John xii. 25. See also 
Matt. X. 30 ; xi!^. 25 ; Mark viii. 35 ; Luke ix. 24 ; xvii. 

33). 

3. So far as we ha\e yet traced the significance of the s.Morethan 
death of Jesus, it is not singular, but accords entirely 
with general laws of human experience and influence. 

His life and (feath constitute together the most splendid 
exam])lc of the power for good that resides in self-sacrifice. 

But then aie expressions that dropped from Him during 
the time when His death was im[)ending which indicate 
His own ]U’i\atc thought about it, and give it such a mean- 
ing and value as make it ijuite transcend even the most 
truly self sacrificing deaths ol other men. 

(a) One of these sayings of Jesus is the followung .-.(a) 
of b ut to* 

mini stcr. .and /o give his hfe •iu f'>>r //e/// v ” ( .Malt. 

XX. 28). He had before said. “ The Son of man came . . . 
to save that ^^hich was lost ” (Luke xix. 10). Here He 
looks forwaird to doing this by mlenijyticm — by giving His 
own life in exchange for that of others. The actual woids 
used by Jesus are liteially, “A ransom instead of many.” 
“Eausom” was an idea very familiar to those to wdiom 
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Jesus was speaking. That men should be libe’^'^^ted. from 
slavery, or from under sentence of cond^^Hination, on 
account of the payment of a sufficient^ ransom was a thing 
readily understood. And we canno.^^^^^<^^^ht that the slavery 
or condemnation from which th/^ “many” needed to be 
delivered was that of sin, or th '^t in Jesus’ view IJlis death 
would be the sufficient prip^'b of that redemption. The 
hearers of Jesus could n^‘^but understand the “ransom” 
according to the use of .^^e same word in such a passage 
as Exodus xxx. Il-IG, iM which we read horw for each soul, 
when numbered aneh ^'^corded by name within the old 
covenant, a “rans(/*^^” was paid — “to make atonement 
for your souls.” / ^ ransom Jesus expresse/^ His 

purpose to pay i/^^ giving up His life. So He interprets 
that supreme ac'W which He declares to bet)f His own free 

will ‘‘I lay ^i^wn my life for the sheep. ... No one 

taketh iH'^^way from me, But T lay it down of myself” 
(John X* Not without ground, then, in the teach- 

ing 0 "^ Josus Himself, have St. Paul ami the other apostles 
wr'^ffen in terms of great assurance of “tlfe redemption 
, that is in Christ Jesus” (Pom. iii. 24), of our being 
“bought with a price ”(1 Cor. vi. 20), and “redeemed 
. . , with precious blood . . . even the blood of Christ ” 
(1 Pet. i. 18, 19). Not without ground in the teaching 
of Jesus does all Christendom speak of Him as “The 
Pedeemer,” and believe that by His death something has 
been done to liberate us from sin, which no martyrdoms 
of holy men are ever tliouglit to elloet. 

{b) Sin-offer- (h) Another saying of Jesus, .still more explicit in 
^oundof regard to the value, })ower, and significance of His death, 
forgivenesB. was Uttered vffien He instituted the Lord’s Supper. As 
He gave the cup to His disciples, He said : “This cup is 
the new covenant in my blood, even that which is poured 
out for you ” (Luke xxii. 20), “ This is my blood of the 

covenant, which is shed for many unto remission of sins ” 
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(MOitt. xxvi. 28). That Jesus should speak of a new 
covenant would be no strange thing to His disciples, 
familiar as they were with the promise in Jeremiah (xxxi. 
31), that in days^to come God would make a new covenant 
with His people. Nor would ‘‘blood of the covenant’’ 
surprise ^lem, for the first covenant had been ratified by 
blood, as in Exodus (xxiv. 5-8), where the story of that 
covenant is told, we read that they ofiered burnt offerings, 
and the blood was sj)rink]ed, lialf of it on the altar and 
half of it on tb 4 i people. The discijjles of Jesus would 
understand their receiving the cup to be in place of that 
sprinkling of blood on the j)eopIe, by which their entrance 
into tl^ first covenant had been signified. If, now, Jesus 
had said only, “ This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood,” wo might have felt bound to interpret His death 
as a burnt offering (as in Exodus xxiv. 5) ; and this would 
have left us in doubt whether it had any propitiatory 
value, for burnt ofie rings in the Old Testament do not 
usually imply ex])iation, but express simply the offerer’s 
consecration t<9 God. I>ut Jesus says more than “This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood”; He adds, “ which 
is shed for many unto remission of sins.” In these words 
He evidently dc^clares His death to be a sin offering, and 
His blood to be an ex[)iation of sin. He evidently regards 
the death in wliich He is about to offer Himself without 
spot to God as a sufficient ground on which God can, 
consistently with Himself and with eternal righteousness, 
bestow forgiveness on sinners. Here again, accordingly 
— by these words in wdiich He interprets His death before- 
hand and links forgiveness to it — Jesus gives most certain 
ground for what His apostles teach with such emphasis 
and joy, of “ redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of our trespasses” (Eph. i. 7) ; of our “being now justified 
by his blood ” (Rom. v. 9) ; of our being while enemies 
“ reconciled to God through the death of his Son ” (Horn, 
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CoJijffma- 
and 
€mBwer8 to 
objection. 


V. 10) ; and of Jesus being “ the propitiation for our sins * 
and not for ours only, but also for the whole world’' 
(1 John ii. 2). 

This conclusion is in haimony with*tne general belief 

I of Christian peo})le from the beginning, tliat there is 

I something very iix that before sin c ^ ^ ^ for - 

i given There is something very awful to be go t over (if 
^ we'mav so say) in God, and in tlie moral or3er oFthe 
universe which is centred in God’s character ; and 
^e offerin^^ which Jesus made of Himbe^ ip iteuJk .M4U§ 
gloriously to meet this necessity, Such a conclusion is 
in harmony, also, with the great place which we have 
seen His death had in the thoughts of Jesus all tjirough 
His ministry, and with His saying in regard to it, “For 
this cause came I unto this hour.” 

Can wo now answer the objection to which we referred 
at the beginning of this chapter, that God might be 
expected to forgive sins, as we arc called to forgive wrong 
done to us, without “atonement”? Two things are over- 
( looked in this objection. First, God^dots far more in 
foi-giving than wo do. We put away our rcsentmgnt^l^^^^^ 
we cannot clear from g,iult. A woman wronged by her 
husband may on her death-bed forgive him freely all he 
has done, but his guilt is not thereby removed. He is 
still liable to judgment for vnong and failure in duty.^ 
When God foigivcs any one, He also remov^es the guilt. 
The sinner is no longci lia])le to the punishmenr tEat 
awaits sin. Some who have pen'eived how gjeat a thing 
this is have denied that it can be. They conclude from 
the order of nature that a man cannot be separated from 
his sin or the consecjuencos ol it. It is indeed a miracle 
of grace tliat this should liajipen ; and we need not wonder 
at something being first requiied, which we call “atone- 
ment.” }3ut from the teaching of Jesus we conclude both 
1 l)r. Dale, VhriUian Dotlnne, p. ‘243. 
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that true forgiveness is possible, God removi ng" our 
trans gressions from us as far as the ea^ fs fromT^ 
and f|iat ttiis ca nnot be done on the easy terms on which 
one sinner may put away resentment against another. 

In the objection with which we are now dealing it is 
also ovarJooked that C;lod, out of Ilis infinite mercy, has 
ivithout aionement dismissed His resentment against our 
sinful race ; tor it is lie who sent His Son into the world, 
and so provided the atonement. All that the most for- 
giving among lAiman souls can do without atonement He 
has done, and this besides, which is unspeakably more and 
greater. The i)ropitiation of the Cross, while meeting a 
divine* requirement, magnifies the forgiving love of God 
by which it was provided. 

One confirmation of the belief that our Lord’s offering 
of Himself is a xn'0])itiation for sin^ cannot be omitted-^^ 
that of experience. This belief has been in all the Christian 
ages profoundly welcome to human souls when deeply 
conscious of sin, and such souls have attained by the blood 
of Jesus a present peace, a ncai access to God, and an 
enduring confidence in the divine mercy, which are attained 
thiough no other faitli. This will be manifest to any who 
will study the Christian hymns that are of widest acce^it- 
ance, and observe the peace and joy connected in them 
with the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, “in w^hose death 
our sins are dead.” 



CHAPTER XI 

HIS TEACHING ABOUT THE HOE"? SPIIIIT 

Perman- The great subject of the teaching of Jesus being the 

gnnvthof kingdom of God, and the great purpose of His Coming 

being to set up the kingdom of God among men, let us 
hear some words of a great man in regard to His success. 
Napoleon Bonauarte is not one whom we would readily 
quote in matters of religion. P>ut he set up a mighty 
kingdom among men, and the genius by which he accom- 
plished this was probably as great as ever showed itself 
in the world. So the 02 )inion we shall (|uote has undoubted 
value. “1 search in vain in history,” ho said, “to find 
the like of Jesus Christ, or anythin||^^iydiich can approach 
the Gospels. You speak of C^icsar, of Alexander, of their 
conquests, and of the enthusiasm which they enkindled in 
the hearts of their soldiers; but can you conceive of a 
dead man making conquests, with an army faithful and 
entirely devoted to his memory? My armies have for- 
gotten me even while living, as the Carthaginian army 
forgot Hannibal. fcJuch is our power 1 A single battle 
crushes us, and adversity scatters our friends. . . . Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded empires. 
But on what did wc rest the creations of our genius? 
Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded His empire upon 
love ; and, at this hour, millions of men would die for 
Him.” ' 
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This is a testimony to the reality, the growth, and the 
permanence, through ages an4 millenniums, of the kingdonj 
of Chfisl^jv’hich recalls the words of the Psalmist — “ Thy 
kin^Adm?* IS an everlasting kingdom, anS thy dominion 
enaureth throughout all generations.” 

Whj^ has this characteristic of perm anence bel onged to 
the kingdom set up by Jesus ? Great earthUy^tiiigdoms 
Eave been set up by powerful men, but in more or fe^wer 
generations they have crumbled ; the power by which they 
were establish^! was gone with the great men who founded 
them, and they had not enough of internal cohesion to 
endure. The course of the kingdom of Jesus has been 
quit^ different. It bf‘gan witli but a few ; in the time of 
its Founder it was like a grain of mustard seed. But, as 
He intended and foretold, it has grown into a great tree, 
and ittis stilJ 3[)j’eading forth its branches. What is the 
secret'" of this ])ermanence and growth? The cliief answer 
Ibl^s . q ues tipn is to be found in the fact that after Jes^ 
had g one from this worlds 

A great mammay found a kingdom, but he cannot provide 
successors like himself. Jesus promised and sent “another 
Paraclete,” an expression which implies that He was Him- 
self a Paraclete, and that the other would supply His 
place. Nay, the other Paraclete would do more and better 
than supply Plis place. His disciples would find it a gain 
to lose Himself if thereby they had the other. “It is 
expedient for you that I go away : for if I go not away, 
the Paraclete will not come unto you ; but if I go, I will 
send him unto you” (John xvi. 7, margin). Let us study 
what Jesus teaches about this Paraclete, His successor 
and substitxite, wiiom He calls also “ The Spirit of truth ” 
and “ The Holy Spirit.” 

1. From the teach ing of Jesus we can have no doubt 
that tfi^other Paraclete is a person. Again and again 
Jesus speaks in this fashion — “ZTe shall teach you all 
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things We shall glorify me/' And personality , 18 
^mplied in the title “ParacMe/' which in our Authorised' 
Version is imperfectly translated ‘‘ Comforter." The 'vyord 
means “one who is called upoli to stand L/ us^ especially 
indimculty or conflict." It is, accordingly, the woroTfor an 
advocate, and is so used of Jesus Himself in 1 J(^n ii» J, 
where it is said — “We have a Paraclete (advoc^ate) with 
tlie Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." But as the word 
means “one who in any circumstances by his presence 
makes strong," ^ it may be translated also Pelper, Checrer, 
Encourager. It designates one who by his companionship 
supports in duty, as well as comforts in sorrow. And on 
account of tlie em])hasis with vhich Jesus represents^ Him 
as taking ])art with the discijfles against a world in its very 
nature hostile, it may well be translated also Ruccourer 
or Champion. In the foreview of the hostility of the 
world which Jesus gives so distinctly in John xv. 18~xvi. 
11, and of the conflict and witness against the world 
which His disciples would have to maintain, the 
appears as a Chaminon whose intervention tlie conflict 
would be decisive. “When the l\arac1ete is come . . , 
he shall bear witness of me." “And he, when he is come, 
will convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgement : of sin, because they believe not 
on me ; of righteousness, Ix'cause I go to the Father, and 
ye behold me no more; of judgement, because the prince 
of this world hath been judged" (John xvi. 8-11). The 
intervention of the Paraclete is “rol>ust and energetic,"^ 
even more than sootlrng or comforting. 

Be is a It is implied also in the teaching of Jesus that the 

divine I ^ 

Person. Other Paraclete is a dwinc person. Jesus could not we. 
say that it was exjjedient for PJimself to go away, if His 
substitute were less than divine. Nor could Ho have 

^ Pr. Mjtclareii, The Holy of Holies, p. 83. 

^ Dr. Dale, Christian Doctrine, p. 130. 
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taiigtifc that ** whosoever shall speak a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever shalL 
speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in^iliis woild, ilor in that which is to come’^ 
(Matt. xii. 32). Nor again could He have joined “the 
Father, ^Ihe Son, and the liol^ Ghost,” as He has clone 
in the fojmula of baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19), if all three 
were not divine. 

2. Another great feature of this Paiaclete wdiom Jesus 
promised to st^id is that He is a Teacher, a heavenly 
Teacher. The truth is llis gicat instrument of succour to 
tl\e disciples of Jesus, and so He is again and again called 
“The Spirit of tiuth’ And how do we reconcile this 
with the claim of Jesus — “I am the tiutli,” “I am the 
light of the world”^ Jesus, we undo stand, is the great 
Bevealer ot God, and of the truth of Gc'd which is needful 
for man’s salvation. How, then, can there be another 
ilevealei if Wliy should Jesus say of this other, “He 
shall teach you all things”'^ The answer is, that thisj 
heavenly Teacher does His work m us — “He abideth 
with you, and shall be in you.” His part is to teach 
inw^ardly All the truth He uses is alicady presented in 
Jesus, — in His life. His work. His death, and His person. 
But w^^^atlj net cl an inwaul^pov^i J^.behGld«i^ 

We lack that holiimss without which th^^e is , no^j^yihP 
vision. JVnd t his Sjiii it of Tiutli^ ^\ ho is also the Holy 
§][nrit, purifi es our heartsT^'rigTi^^ 3ui wills^ t^ ou r 

the^veUs^of sm vJiic]i^,diia^ 
sphitual visio n. The truth that was_ outward . to us^ but 
whi c t T we had not the power to apprehend, He gh es us 
m wa rd gosscssion of. He clears our spintual sight, so 
that we see what we could not have seen before; and 
when from the Scriptures, or any othei source, the truth 
of Christ is bi ought to us, we know it to be true, as a 
man whose vision has been cleared know^s the light. 
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Uncertainty about the truth in the things of God 
salvation iKS a great pain to many souls who feel unable 
of themselves to attain to certainty. Must they, then, go 
to an earthly authority ? hTb earthly aftthority can do 
more than present truth outwardly. It may be able to 
commend the truth to our acceptance by the respect we 
have for its character, and the experience ^ we have 
already had of its wisdom ; but still the truth it 
presents remams outside of us. Even Jesus Himselfj 
though all He said was witli absolute^ a utho rity^ r e- 
c^nis ed the need 'of His disciples^ ^ for an inward 
teacher. This inward Teacher brings no new truth of 
H is own, but He gives the ca])acity more and mpre to 
apprehend the truth that is in Jesus. What was for- 
gotten He brings to remembrance ; what was given in 
germ He carries forward fully to its issues. Through 
Him the great Revealer continues to eidighten the 
Christian mind — “ He shall teach yon all things,” said 
Jesus, “ and bring to your remembrance all tlj^^ % said 
unto you (John xiv. 26). “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth (John xvi. 12, 13). When Jesus 
avowed Himself a King to Pilate, He indicated that His 
kingdom was a kingdom of the truth. But how shall 
such a kingdom keej) it^ ground, or make way in a world 
such as the i)rcsent ? We say, “ Tiuth is great, and 
will prevail ; but how often experience seems to belie 
this proverb ! How slow the progress of truth in con- 
flict with the evil dispositions of men ! But if the truth 
which appeared in the x)^****^^^^ work of Jesus be 

brought home to men by the i)ower of a divine witness, 
and if those who aio ‘‘of the truth” are put into fuller 
and fuller possession of it by the Spirit of truth abiding 
with them for ever (John xiv. 16), then the permanence 
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aad prevalence of fee kingdom of the truth are indeed 
secured. And those who are taught by the Spirit have 
an assurance of knowing the truth and standing in the 
light, which can be given by no external authority, as of 
Pope, or Council, or Priesthood. 

3. Prom what has now been said of the inward 
character of the teaching of the Spirit, we may see how but Jesus, 
it is that, t hough this heavenly Teacher is a person, we^jjiSsoM^ 
are conscious of Hirn,_ in^ qur experience^ as^ES^^ uaeUng. 
only, or u.^aiijj^jis^ an injluence, Wliile working in us, 

Se ’does not seek to draw our attention to Himself. 

His work is to reveal Christ ns. He takes of the 
tilings of Christ, and declares them to us (John xvi. 14). 

There, is a s olemn unselfishn^s — if w^e may use the 
Jesu s in the relation s of th e Father, 
the Sonr'an T jme MQther. The Father 

would have all men..hfl j;iD]ir l .h e & a n. men as they honour 

the Father. The Father^ indeed, accepts no honour ta 
Himself if like honour is refused to the Son— He thajj 
honour c th libt . the Son honoureth not the F atli cr which 
s^iTTTm ” (Joliii V. 23). The^Son^ on Ills part^ s eeks 

on ly to glor ify th e Path^ ^ ^nd to finish the work 

T^icli the Fath er lias given Him to d^ — “ I honour 
my Father ... 1 seek not mine ovrn glory” (John 
viii. 49, 50). And so in like manner the aim of the 
Spirit is that we may behold tiie^^*Son. "H'e^EidS or 
eWces Himself. It is even said as a guarantee of His 
teaching that He shall not speak from Himself, or by His 
own initiative. He waits to hear from Jesus, who is 
the fountain of revelation, the special truth for which 
the time has come that it should be apprehended ; for 
still Jesus teaches His people step by step as they arc 
able to bear it, and as the time requires it. “ He shall 
not speak from himself ; but what things soever he shall 
hear, these shall He speak” (John xvi. 13). And Jesus 
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says further, “He shall glorify me"': for he shall take 
of mine, and shall declare it unto you” (xvi, 14). 'So, 
when the Spirit works most powerfully in us, we may 
be least conscious of Him, but mo>t vividly conscious 
of Christ and of the things of Christ. 

Tho^hm Nor does the Spirit, though personal, efface o^ir per- 
not efface ® sonality by His dwelling in us. We are not less <ourselveSj, 
but more ourselves. b^JIk. workin^”in,jaa. So intimate 
18 Ilis union with our spirit, He does not see and obey 
the truth for us, but we find we can out selves see and 
obey it. Love, joy, peace are indeed fruits of the Spirit 
in us ; but they are our ow n love, our own joy, our own 
j)eaee. We have become enriched in what we ourselves 
are. 

4. Anotlier feature of the "svork of the Spirit in us: 
Ho not only reveals Jesus to us, He brings int o co^ - 
munion ^N\ih Iliiii. In this way the ever-living Spirit per- 
petuates tlio presence of the great Founder of the kingdgng;; 
of Cod in His kingdom. Other kingdoms fell bec^sc!'' 
their mighty founders died. Jesus lives, aiM the &irit 
whom He send.^ into the souls of believers, in 

them, keeps them in such vision of Him and Ooinmunion 
with Him that, in a true sense, He is perpetually with 
tliem. Thus is iuUilled the word which Jesus spoke to 
the twelve in His farewell discourse; “I will not leave 
you orphans : I come unto you” (John xiv. 18, mwrgin). 
There are tw^o comiugs of Jesus which liave pro- 
minence in His teaching, and which may here be 
distinguished. There is His final coming in glory to 
end this dispensation by judgment. There is also a 
present corning, in order that His disciples may not be 
desolate, or “orphaned,” by His ascension into heaven. 
It "was of this latter He said in that farewell discourse, 
“I come unto you. Yet a little while, and the world 
beholdeth me no more ; but ye behold me ” (John xiv 
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IS, 19). Without 'Such a promise as this His disoiples 
would indeed have been orphans; for what their heaits 
required was present communion with their Master Him- 
self. And th% they received; for, though the Spirit 
lie promised was undoubtedly another than Jesus, the 
two arg so connected, so “insci)aiable though separate,” 
and the Spirit so reveals Jesus and so brings into com- 
munion with Him, that His disciples, through the 
presence of the S 2 >irit, experienced an inward presence 
of their Mastei% Not hoddy indeed, but real : the bodily 
presence was to end ; the spiritual i)resence was to be 
for ever. 

5, One other aspect of the work of the Spirit — the 5. Through 
other Paraclete — may yet be mentioned. The Spirit is dwtneU/6 
one, and His work one, but that work is manifold in its 
aspects and gifts. Perhaps the most fundamental aspect 
of it — the Jiasis of all His^woikinjj—is^this, that tli r cm y// 

Him is imparted to believers the life of Je^. 
makes them sharers in that life. We cannot read^the 
words^ of Jesius in St. JohjPs... Gos pel^ n(^can we listen 
to th^es^y^iony of Chiistijy^^^ in all aj^es, without 
being made aware that a new lilc, a life of hiehcr power, 
has been iniroduced into humanity by tire . qamipg , and 
worlE*^ of Jesus. This lie declares — as we found in a 
former cha})ter (ix.) — to bo the pin pose of Ills coming: 

“ I came that they may have life, and may have it 
q,bundantly” (John x. 10). The Fatlier is the lirst 
source of this neiv life, as of all life and all blessing. 

But the Son is the fountain of the life for us men, the 
well from wdiich we draw^ it ‘‘The Father gave the 
Son to have life in himself” (John v. 26); and ‘‘The 
Son quickeneth (giveth life to) whom he will ” (v. 2F). 

“ If thou knewe.st the gift of God,” said Jesus at the well 
of Samaria, “and who it is that saith to thee. Give 
me to drink; thou wildest have asked of him, and 
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Accord- 

ingly: 


he would have given thee living water. . * . Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a well of w^ter springing 
up unto eternal life’^ (John iv. 10, 14). From what 
He further teaches we believe that this life is mirpstered 
to us through the Spirit. It is by the workir\g of the 
Spirit that the Son quickeueth whom He will. The 
new birth is by the Spirit (John iii. 6). The life that is 
in tlie Son passes into all who arc united to Him by the 
S 2 )irit whom He sends, and they are ke 2 )t living and 
fruitful while they abide in TTim, as the branches of the 
vine arc kept living and fruitful while they abide in the 
vine-stem, and receive the flow of its life (John xv. 1-8). 
We may venture to illusti*atc this further from a notable 
resource in modern surgery. If through loss of blood 
a man’s body is dangerously weakened, blood may be 
transfused into his veins from the body of a friend willing 
thab his own abundance may be drawn iqion for tlie great 
need of tlie other. This friend giv(‘s, as h were, of his 
own life to supjdy that which is weak and fainting in the 
other. So it is a 2 >rovi.sion of the kingdom of Christ, 
that those who believe in Him have imparted to 
through the Si)irit, of llis own blessed, pure, aha in- 
exhaustible moral life, and in this manner the enfeebled 
2 ) 0 wers of our human nature are re 2 >lenished out of the 
fulness of God. It follows that tlie Gosjiel of Christ :Lb 
not only world-wide in aim, not only takes for its work 
the redeiniJion of mankind, and accejits for Jesus the 
title of “Saviour of the World” (John iv. 42; vi. 51), 
but brings with it a force adequate to the accom])]ishment 
of this great task. 

We are now enabled to complete tlie teaching of Jesus 
at points at which, ajiart from His doctrine of the Spirit, 
that teaching can be only imperfectly stated. 
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la) For example, we saw in a former chapter (yni.) 
that cannot do oiir p art in making the ^reat renun cia- 
tion witEouTc^^ O^y withGodisiT possible for 

us to respond WT the divine invitation, yield to the divine 
will, and exchange the temporal for the eternal. Now we 
may state that it is through the power of the Spirit, by 
His working in us, that we arc enabled of God to do this. 
And the Spirit is promised to them that ask. “ Tf ye . . . 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more(%shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
S})irit to them that ask him?” (Luke xi. 13). 

(b) It is by the indwelling of the Spirit that we carij 
keep the commandments of Jesus, and fulfil the righteous- 
ness which He taught. It was pointed out in a former 
chapter (vii.) that the religion of Jesus surpasses all others 
in mora l motive powe r. This, we said, was due to Hit 
iwel^lon orthe Fatlier. It will now be seen that it is bj 
the gift of the indwelling Spirit that the efficiency of thh 
revelation as a motive is secured, and the moral dynamic ’ 
perfected. The Fatherhood of God takes irresistible hole 
of a soul in which is the divine life ministered to us by the 
Spirit ; or, as we may also ex})ress it, a soul wliich has in 
it a divine life by a divine presence, takes insc]»arable hold 
of the Fatherhood of God, and is tilled with the affection 
and impulse that are consequent on conscious sonship with 
God. So the man in whom the Spirit has free course will 
be devoted with all Ins soul and heart and mind to fulfil- 
ling the great commandment, “ that ye may be sons of your 
Father which is in heaven,” and “be jierfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect ” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 

(c) The Spirit is also, by the same gift of life, the alone 
spring and secret of the efficacy of prayer, of the word 
preached, and of the sacraments. Prayer in the Spirit, 
preaching in the Sjiirit, hearing in the Spirit, receiving the 
sacraments in the Sjiirit, these alone — according to the 
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analogy of our Lord’s teaching, even when it is not actually 
expressed — are prevalent and efficacious. 

(d) Lastly, it is by tlie gift of the Spirit, divinely trans- 
forming and inspiring the followers of ^esus, that the 
Gospel and the kingdom of (Jod advance in the world. 
‘‘Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you : and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth” (Acts i. 8). So Jesus spoke during the 
interval between His resurrection and thQ^ descent of the 
S])irit at Pentecost. And the greatness of this promise 
may come home to us more forcibly if we remember that 
it was in this same po^\er — by the S})irit — that Jesus Him- 
self, when lie was in tlie flesh, s})ake the words of God 
(John iii. 34), and did His mighty deeds. The Spirit 
descended upon Him at His baptism (Matt. iii. 16). We 
believe it was then that He was “anointed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power ” (a\ctH x. 38). In the power of the 
Spirit He entered on His ministry (Luke iv. 14). He 
Himself said, “I by the M[)irit of God ca^’t out 
(Matt. xii. 28). Por the great enterprise of out 

the evil of the world and overcoming Satan in 
His disci})les with the same power. He tlie'''S{>iHt, 

who is first of all the Hoff/ Spirit, as the pOVJ^Sr'bf their own 
inward sanctification. He ]>romises in regard to their 
preaching, “It is not ye that s[)eak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in y<'u” (Matt. x. 20). He under- 
takes through the Spirit to guide tliem into all the truth, 
a promise that lias been and shall be fulfilled in the pro- 
gress vc ages of the Ghurch. And in a word that startles 
us as we read it, He says . “Verily, verily, 1 say unto yo% 
Pie tha t belicveth on me, the works that 1 do shall he do 
also; and greater works than these shall he do; because 
r*go unto "tKe leather” (Jolm xiv. 12). It is plain from 
this saying that Jesus anticipated that, after the gift of 
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tho Spirit, His disciples would have a life and a power so 
great* tliat they would accomplish spiritual victories and 
work spiritual changes in human hearts to an extent 
surpassing whaT He Himself had done — a promise which 
has in fact been fulfilled, and yet awaits greater fulfilment 
as those^who believe on Jesus receive it with greater faith. 

It has been ini})licd throughout this chapter, and may 
be here expressly stated in concluding it, that since Jet-us 
came forth from the Father into the world, and again, 
leaving the worM, went to the Father, the Spirit is ghen 
in a manner greatly excelling in value the experience of Jlis 
presence enjoyed by Old Testament saints, or by any to 
whom Jesus has not been made known. St. John, indeed, 
speaks of the Spirit as, in a senst , not yet given till Je^us 
was glorified (John vii. 39), and in this he says no more 
than is implied in many words of Jesus Himself, as, for 
example, “If F go not away, the Paraclete will not come 
unto you; but if I go, 1 will send him unto you” (John 
xvi. 7). Why this is so, why the great coming of the 
Spirit, charactliristic of the Gospel dispensation, was so 
long delayed, why it was dependent on Jesus being glori- 
fied, these are questions to w hich the wisest theologians are 
conscious of being able to give only imperfect answers. We 
refer here to the subject only that this gift of the Spirit 
may bo the more reverenced, prized, and used ; and tliat 
the Gospel, with Avhich alone it is associated, may be the 
more honoured. Was it not because of this that alter 
Jesus had said, “Among them that are bom of women 
there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist,” Tie 
went on and added, “Yet he that is but little in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he ” 1 
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OHAPTETl XII 

ms TEA CHIN a ABOUT THE CHUKCH AND THE FAMILY 

/. The Church 

“ The Church is a subject in regard to Y’hieli there has 
long been groat contUct of opinion, and much difference of 
sentiment. Some assert very high tilings of the Church, 
and claim for it very great authority ; otiicrs believe and 
claim very little. Let us inquire wliat was taught on the 
subject by Jesus Himself. 

First, we find that He spoke ycxj rarely of Only 
twice in all His discours(‘S is the C'hurch expressly named, 
and the report of both occtasiojis reaches us by one ^.van-' 
gelist (Matt. xvi. 16-19 and xviii. 15 20). We caWndt, 
however, conclude from this that He tlioughF"the^€Jhurch 
of small importance; for the mention' He does make of it 
is with great emphasis. He says much regarding it in 
little si)ace. Not, indeed, till far on in His ministry does 
He name it, but when He does, His abrupt words, ‘‘I 
will build my church ” (Matt. xvi. 1 8), indicate something 
already long in His mind, and, though new to His 
disciples, deep in His own afiection. How great the in- 
stitution was in His thought is plain also from the em- 
phasis of His prophecy, uttered at the same moment, that 
His Church would endure through all time, in spite of 
the powers of decay and death which are fatal to other 
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institutions and empires — “ The gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it” (Matt. xvi. 18). 

The word used by Jesus, wliich we translate Churchy 
might also be Translated conyregation (see margin of B.V. 
MatJ. xviii. 17). It is the same word which was often 
used to^ designate God^s ancient Israel, “the congregation 
of the Lord” (1 Cliron. xxviii. 8). Jesus therefore im- 
plied that He was ab Qi 3 l.„ tp joajl ^toget her a n_elQct jac^, 
aMconstilu^ a holy T>cwle, wliich would serve a purpose 
under the nc^’* covenant like to that served l»y Israel 
Linder the old. 

What now is tlie purpose of the Church ? What great 
need did Jesus Ksee for its existence — what good to be 
accomplished by it? Tl»e need and call for a Church 
rests on facts of hmnan nature which liave their ]>Iace in 
that nature by its original make and creation. Men do 
not attain the highest good of whicli thc^y are callable, or 

,i -rw 

Ij^ve their highest power to do good, Avhile standing alone 
and apart from each otlier. It is in union and fellowsliip 
that they co uii ie to their best and strongest. Also, in this 
world of things seen and material, spiritual realities obtainl 
increased pOAver over men’s minds ]>y having some visible 
embodiment. So, in accordance with human nature, the 
Church is formed as a union for realising, manifesting, 
and advancing the kingdom of God ; and it accomplishes 
this in two ways — by the higher level of blessing to which 
its members, so united, attain, and by the greater power 
and force with whicli, so united, they intiucnce the world. 

If, however, thci (Jiurcli were no more than this, it 
would be simply a natural institution, and no more divine 
than any other association of men for worthy ends. But 
we find that, few as are the words of Jesus about the 
Church, He invests it with a specially divine character 
and promises to endow it with supernatural powers. 

1. First we find it is divine in its institution. It is 
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not formed merely by men coming together as they 
naturally draw to one another when they have a 
common belief and a common purpose. It has Jesus 
for its divine founder and builder. “I Vill bilild my 
church,^’ He says. Accordingly it is not a matter of 
choice with a Christian to be a member of (^hrist^s 
Church : it is his duty to his Lord. 

2. Next we find that its hand of anion is also super* 
natural. What is this bond? We see it from the in- 
stance of Peter, whom Jesus took as the fi^st stone of the 
building. He was taken on the ground of a supernatural 
faith. Peter confessed Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of 
the living Cod; and of the faith so expressed Jesus said, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.^' It was in virtue of this 
divinely-inspired faith that Peter and the other apostles 
(see Matt. xvi. 18 and Ejjhes. ii. 20) were made first 
stones of the sacred building, and that other disciples 
after them are built into it. Jesus is the founder of the 
Church, or — with a legitimate variation of rfxetaphor — its 
“one foundation,” and the claim to be built on that 
foundation lies in the confession of a like faith with 

of Peter. ^ " 

Of course it is not intellectual assent to a creed which 
suffices, and the actual vords of confession may not be the 
same that Peter used. He him&elf, indeed, imperfectly 
realised the meaning of what he said. There is no reason 
to think that he had yet attained to the belief that Jesus 
was the Eternal Hon of God. But he had attained to a 
faith in Jesus which drew his souFs^trust and devotion; 
and whoever truly avows a like faith in JesuSj( ^ and 
obedience to Him, has the ciualifieation for admission into 
Such a faith (as we found in chapter viii.) 
always has in it spmething that is divine. 

3. Next we find that the Church is endoioed with 
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supernatural powers. It has such powers because cf a s. in its 
supernatural forpe sustaining it in its dealings with God naturat 
and with men. What is this divine force It is the 
presence of Christ, and the gift of His Spirit . Jesus in 
msteacning about the Church says, “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, tliere am I in 
the midst* of them ” (Matt xviii. 20). So dear to Him is 
fellowship among Ilis people, so much does He value it 
in itself and for the ends of His kingdom, that He joins 
Himself to Ih^ company of those who meet in His name, 
even though they be only two or thiee. Hence the old 
maxims, Uhl hes, ihi Christusy and Uhi ChnsUis^ ibi 
ccclesia (“ Wheie three are, there is Christ,’^ and “Where 
Christ is, there the Church This presence of 
Christ is the great source of dignity and authority to 
the Church. And the gift of the Spirit which accom- 
panies His presence is the Churches great source of 
illuinination — biinging strength, comfort, wisdom, and 
discernment of the spirits of men. In the assembled 
Church, after*Hi& resui rcction from the dead, Jesus said, 

“ Peace be unto you : as the Father hath sent me, even so 
send 1 you. And wlien he had said this, he breathed on 
them, and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy Ghost ’’ 

(John XX. 21, 22). 

Let us now take note of the iiowers of the Church, These fire— 
mentioned by Jesus, which are consequent on this super- 
natural force. 

(a) There is first a lucvailing power with God. “ If f-^) iw-evaii- 

^ ^ ^ power 

two 01 you shall agree on earth as touching any thing i mfit Gfoef, 

that they shall ask, it shall be done tor them of my 

Father which is in heaven” (Matt, xviii. 19). Fellowship! 

in prayer has an exceptional power -svith God , even 

^ Coiitiast tlie Roman Catholic inaxiin, attributed by home to St 
Ambrose, Ubi Petrus^ ibi ecclcsia (“Wheic Peter is, tbeio is the 
Church”). 
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though it be the fellowship of so few, because Jesus joilis 
the company of those who meet in His name, and a 
company of whom He is one, and whose prayer is 
prompted by Him, God will undoubtedly hear. The 
promise, Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them ” (Matt, xviii.' 
20), has been called ‘Hhe Charter of Public Worship.^^^ 

(/;) In consccpience of tiie sainc presence of Chyist 
the Church is invested with great j^otvcr and authmi^ 
toff'ards mm. “Verily I say unto you, \Vliat things 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: 
and what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall Ibe 
loosed in heaven ” (Matt, xviii. 18). That is to say, 
whatever the Church does in its government and discipline 
shall be ratified in heaven ; or, in other words, the Church 
shall be so guided as not to err, but have God consenting 
with it, and its decisions sliall have divine authority. 
Again, in John xx. 23, “Whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye retai|ij 
they are retained.” That is to say, the Church, jqI: 
company of Christ’s disciples, shall be so guided 
ing or shutting the door of the hingdom of.vKel^i&n^ in 
assuring souls of forgiveness, or in declaring that their 
sins abide u])on thein, that in th^ solemn dealings they 
shall not err, but have God consenting with them. In the 
first form in which this gniat autliority was given, it 
seemed to be given to IMt'r alone — “1 Avill give unto thee 
the keys of the kijigdojn of lieavon.” Put we find in 
Matt, xviii. 18 and in dohn xx. 23 (com])ared with Luke 
xxiv. 33) the authoi’ity (‘xtendod b) all the Church. 

So, then, in the sliort teaching of desus regarding the 
Church it stands out as a divine institution, which He sus- 
tains by His presence in the Spirit, and to which He gives 
supernatural powers in the things of the kingdom of God. 


^ Goulbiirn, Personal Religion^ p. 128. 
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• This may seem startling to inafiB-and they may have 
much hesitatioxi in believing that-^ great powers are IcatowSd 
possessed Church now. fth language of Jesus in ^chnrchin^ 

regard to/ne. ^urcli and the actual Church which we see 
may not seem to correspond. But we must not try to 
make tiiem correspond, as is too often done, by ignoring 
and overlpoking the promises of Jesus to His Church, or 
lessening their plain meaning. It is, however, to be conditions. 
observed that while Jesus utters them with the fulness 
and certainty ’^ith whicli He Himself bestow^s, they are 
possessed by the Church oidy in_^ the measure in w^Ti^ 
lias tl ie faith of true discipleship^really jnee in the narim 

oin He gives. 

^ . *<»■•«►. W'.-f* it 

If it does not fulfil^tkcse^s|)iritual conditions, the Church 
is no longer the body to wliich the promises are given ; 
and only in proportion as it fulfils them can it be invested 
witk^JI&f.^I'i-P^i’ii^tural powers of which Jesus speaks. He 
speaks Or Church in its ideal perfection, and declares 
that its acts are His acts and God’s acts, because of its 
union with lEm and wdth God through Him. But in so 
far as woddly thouglit a nd motive T>reve nt the members ^ 
o? jthe Churdi from ineding tru^^^ His naipCj a nd i n so 
far as they do not peld themselves tOLlIim and His Spirit 
til e"^ powers with which the ideal are 

d|minislied or withdr awn. The C hurch, therefore, ough t 
neve^'T^^ bein g huml>ly con scTou^^ 

imperfection. But neither sliould it go to the other iDutyoft 
extreme and throw away, through want of faith in Christ’s to neglect ' 
Avords and through w^ant of desire, the great grace and 
powders He promises. It is the solemn duty of those wdio 
meet to take counsel fur the government and discipline of 
tlie Church to meet so truly in the name of Christ, that 
what they bind on earth may be bound in heaven. It is 
the duty of congregations so to depend on the promise of 
Jesus in regard to two or three gathered in His name, 


ot Christ, and realjy^^ 1 
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that the prayers oflfered, the words spoken, and the 
sacraments dispensed, may assuredly have divine efficacy. 
Nor should the Church forget its great power in tegard to 
llie forgiveness of sins: “Whose soever 'siiis ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye retain, 
tliey are retained ’’ (John xx. t23). We cannot, of ^course, 
rend this j)roiiiisc as if it meant that God would ratify 
vhat the Church has done in error. Nor can the Church 
do more in any case than declare by its forgiveness that 
God has forgiven, or make its foigiveiick^'^ a pledge of 
God’s, But this declaration may be of much value and 
power. AV'e know that a man’s heart is often greatly 
lightened by the forgiveness of Ids brethren. If he has 
committed sin and afterwards repented of it, the restoration 
to fellowsship which his brethren accord him will greatly 
help him to attain peace. If indeed he knows them to be 
Cdirist’s seivants, men who have rccei\ed the Holy Ghost, 
their forgiveness will l)e a deep assni’ancc to him that he 
has leceived the forgiveness of God. TJie Clmich should 
by no means forget or neglect to use such n ministry of 
.peace committed to it. Nor again should it leave un^(%d 
the power given it of “letaining” sins. A very powerful 
effect in convincing of sin and bringing to repentance may 
be produced by the Church \vitnessing in regard to sin in 
which a brother is living, or excluding him from its 
fellowshij) as one vho has no longer the place of a brother 
ill Christ, but is become “as the Gentile and tlie ])ublican'^ 
(Matt, xviii. 17). 

Organiba- the silort teachiiTgof -Jc'sns about the Church there 

is iiothing^ expressly said about its ministry. The CHurch, 
there- every other society that is to be efficient, must have 

in^oTtke must be so organised that its work maybe 

vrtintsU'y divided according to the vaiious gifts and talents of its 

d(ifu /T4, till rm • • • Till 

members. rins organisation liardly began, how^ever, 
tteumi wdiile Jesin was on eartli, and He does not give directions 

begm noig al 
PentecosU 
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for. it in His teaching. The twelve UX)Ostles are ihe' hrst 
stones — ^in a sense, the foundation stones — not of the 
Christian ministry, but of the whole Christian Church, 
just hs the tv^lve patriarchs are tlie foundation stones of 
the whole Old Testament Church. And the promises 
■which the apostles received were, in general, promises for 
the whole ^ Church. That this is so in regard to the 
promises we arc now dealing with may l^e ascertained by 
observing that all tlie three verses — Matt, xviii. 18,^ 19, 
20— are addressied to the same persons ; and j>lainly tlie 
promise in the last vei'se, which is the ground of all the 
power spokcTi of, is not wuthheld from any two or three 
Christian souls. Also the great powder to forgive sins as 
a ])ledge of God’s f<'rgiven<'ss (John xx. 23), wliich is the 
same as ‘GJie power of the keys'’ first given to Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 10), was given to a comj)any in which, as 
we learn from Luke xxiv. 33, ordinary disci })les were 
assembled as Avell as apostles. It is necessary to direct 
attention to this, because great abuses have arisen in the 
history of the^Cbristian Church through the promises of 
supernatural power being claimed exclusively for men 
ordained to the ollice of the ministry, as if these powers 
belonged to that ollice alone, and were infallibly conveyed 
to all wdio are ordained to it in unbroken succession. 
Where Jesus said ‘Hhe Church,” the ministry, as a 
hierarchy of the Church, has been understood — an error 
from W’hich those who read the l^nglish Bible would have 
been kept more safe had our translation read in these 
passages congregation for rhnrch^ as w’as the case in all 
the early Pmglish versions. What the ])laco of the 
Christian ministry is in the Church, and wdiat powders 
Christ gives to those whom He calls to the ollice, must be 
learned from the history of tlic Church after the ascension 

^ In the margin of his translation, opposite verse 18, Tiuclale puts 
the note, “ Here all bind and loose.” 
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of Jesus, and from the apostolic writings. Not till Jesus 
had ascended did the Church actually exist and its 
organisation make progress. While Jesus was yet in the 
flesh His jiromise to oe present everywhere with two or 
three met in His name could not be fulfilled. It was a 
prophetic promise. Nor was the Holy Ghost fully given 
till the day of Pentecost after Jesus had ascend, ed. From 
that day we date the existence on earth of the divine 
institution of the Church of Christ. 

The great work for which the Church exists, of 
realising, revealing, and furthering the kingdom of God, 
divides itself, as already indicated, into two portions — 
tlie nourishing of the faith and life of the members of the 
Cbunfli, and the s[)reading of the Gospel among those 
outside of it. 

1. For the former end we see tliat the means appointed 
by Jesus in His Cdiurch are -(1) tlie united worshijD^ to 
which He has attached the great promise of flfs iiresence; 
(^) discipline, for the exercise of AYhich He hast also 
given His (Tiurch authority and i)Ower ; (<0) the mutual 
love and care for each other whicli He urges on His 
disciples ; (4) the jninistix^p^^ His worcl, aud the pastoral 
care l.)oth exercised by Himself while on earth, and to be 
exercised afterwards by tliosc whom He calls to such 
ministry in the Spirit; and (h) the t>yo symb^Qljjii 
ordinances (commonly (though never in the New Testa- 
ment) called mcramenf.s. 

The institution by Jesus of tluise lastmamed was, like 
tlie Church itself, an adai>tation to facts of our human 
nature with wliich wo are familiar. Spiritual and unseen 
realities, though supreme in their im])ortance, are apt to 
be dwarfed in our tlioughts by the obtrusive pressure of 
things seen, and they gain greatly increased power over 
our minds by having some visible embodiment. A tangible 
symbol may be a help to our faith, and by means of it we 
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may grasp more firmly tilings unseen. It is also a faet of 
our hiiman nature that such blessings as those of the 
kingdom of God have much more power in our life when 
we not only have them, but know that we have them. 

The sacraments are ordinances in which tliese blessings 
are con'^eyed or assurcid to us, not, as in preaching, by 
word only,, but by visible symbol, in Avliich we take hold 
of them, as it were, by a material handle, and so have 
greater assurance of possessing them. The sacraments do 
not convey to ut?any other blessings than those which are 
conveyed to us by the word of Christ. Nothing higher 
can be given us tlian Jesus names in this saying about His 
word, “The words that 1 have s])oken unto you are sj^irit, 
and are life^^ (John vi. GJ). Nor do the sacraments 
convey the blessings of the kijjgdom of God to us on any 
other terms than tliose which the ])reaehing of the word 
requires. If we have not faith and truth in our hearts 
we receive nothing by them. But they arc, as it w’ere, 

“a visible word’’^ and a tangible word, in the use of 
which our faiti^ may attain great vivid ncs.s, assurance, and 
blessing. 

Christian ])aptism was instituted by Jesus just before Baptism. 
He “was received u]),” as a sacrament of entrance into 
His kingdom. “ Go ye . . . and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing 1 1tem into the name of the Father 
and of the iSon and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt, xxviii. 

19). The “name” of God means, in 8cri[>ture, the 
revelation of wiiat Hci is. Ikiptism is therefore into tire 
great faith of the kingdom of God, the faith in God, 
revealed by Jesus, as father, Ikuleemcr, and Sanctifier. 

In this faith the baptized person is henceforth to live. 

And the water of cleansing used in baptism symbohses 
the blessings received in entering the kingdom of God, 
viz. the forgiveness of sins by the bloud of Christ, and 
^ St. Augustine. 
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The Lord’s 
Sft2>per. 


cleansing from sin’s inward pollution by lli«s life-giving 
Spirit. That so great blessings are assured will not be 
felt incredible if those who take part in baptism remember 
the words whicli Jesus si^oke in the same sentence in 
which He instituted it — “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the wwld” (Matt, xxviii. 20). 

"Idle Lord’s Sn])per, as sliown by the words and acts of 
Jesus in instituting it (j\latt. xxvi. 26-28 ; Mark xiv. 
22-24 ; Luke xxii. 19, 20 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25), is--(g) a 
feast of remcDi hran^e— ^*- This do in reinefhbrance of me” 
(T75or. xi, 24). By this commemoration, in which the 
bread and u ine are symbols of His body broken and 
His blood shed, tlic Christian Church has its love 
(|uickened through all ages, and its faith still centred on 
Jesus and on His death for our salvation. (6) The 
Lord’s Su])])er is ix. feast of reconciliation w ithf Gpdh y the 
death of de^us. It is a feast following on a sacrifice, as 
when in Old Testament tinu'S the offm’ers of a sin-ofi’ei^^ing 
rejoiced before God in their being reconciled t^lHim. 
The sacrifice of the Cross, tliough now so fa*' bacj^ ld time, 
is of undimini shod power with God as ai^ ^als^oment for 
sins. So, for this feast of reconciliation, no new offering 
is needed ; emblems of that offering are enough, bread 
broken and \\ine poured out. By means of tliem what is 
present in ])o\^er to God Ixm omes present to our faith. 
(r) Tlie Lord’s Sui)per is also an occasion of Jesus com- 
vuiufcatin^ to us, and (>i our receiving and ’"having 
nouri'^lied in us, that divine and eternal life which (as we 
saw in chapter ix.) it was His great errand into the Avorld to 
give, desus is jn-esent in the Lord’s Su])per, according to 
the piomicsc, “lYhere two or three arc gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them ” (Matt, 
xviii. 20). Not only are bread and wine placed on the 
table, according to His word ; not only are they broken 
and poured out — this would be enough if joyful meditation 
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on -His death for our sins were the whole purpose of the 
supper— but He, says also with the bread, “Take, eat, 
this is my body,’^ and with the cu]), “ Diink ye all ol it.” 
Obviously He communicates to us in this oidinance, and 
we receive. And from other uoids of His, spoken at an 
earlier time, “lie that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath, eternal life” (John vi. 1)4), it is plain that 
what we receive is the life of which He repeatedly declares 
Himself to be the one source— a life which He received 


from the Father,^ but could communicate to us only after 
first giving Himself in death as a saciifice for the sin 
of the world (John vi. 51). 

2. Passing now to the other great end for which the Sf. Work 
Church exists — the spieading of the Gospel ol the kingdom vhurch 
among those outside of it — we see two gnat means con- Meamof 

, 1 . 1 1 T advanemg 

templated by Jesus. * the Gospel 

(1) The unity of the Church — thejinijy;^(^ its membeisj(0 
in God^ &Xl n one another — and the poweilul 
the world of the testimony of thi s union in a di vine life .i 
‘Neither for fhese only do I ]>ia}, but for them alsoj 
that believe on me thiougli their woid , that they may alll 
be one; even as thou, Father, ait in me, and T in thee, 
that they also riia^ be in us tliat the world may believe 
that thou didst send me” (John xvii. 20, 21). For the 
'strengthening ot this great testimony, Jcmis urged upon^ 

His disciples what He (ailed His commandment,” — 

of a special love to one anothei. “A new^ commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one anothei ; even as I have 
loved you, that ye also lo\ e one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye ha\e love one to 
another” (John xiii. 34, 35). 


(2) The second means appointed by Jesus for the.C^) 
spread of His Gospel is the nii ssionai y ]>reaching of tli e| 
Church. He gave His disciples this great commission : 
“"Go ye into all the world, and pTea(‘h the gospel to the 
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whole creation ” (Mark xvi. 15); ‘‘Goye . . . and make 
disciples of all the nations” (Matt, xxviii. 19). M^ith this 
command He gave great assurances for their support on 
actual missionary service. He gave the promise of His 
continual presence : ‘‘ Lo. T am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world ” (Matt, xxviii. 20). He gave the 
assurance of His power in heaven, and of His providential 
sway over all lands into which they might go ; All 
autliority hath been given unto me in lieaven and on 
earth” (Matt, xxvip. 18). And in the timth chajder of 
St. Matthew we find a wonderful store of counsels and 
assurances to missionaries, some only for the time then 
present, as, for example, that they should not enter into 
any city of the Samaritans ; but those in the latter part 
of the chapter meant for all time. He forewarns of the 
worst oppositions, but emholdens against these by His 
own experien(*e, and by the thought of the great future 
(vv. 24-28, 34-39). He assures of the care of a Father, 
without wliom not a sparrow falls to the ground (vv, 29- 
31). And in regard to the dignity of thiir errand, and 
tlie momentous issue of their })rtiaching, Ho speaks in this 
manner : ‘‘ He that receivetli you receiveth me, and he 
that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me ” (ver.^ 40) ; 
“ He that rejecteth you rc.je(d.ctli me ; and he that rejecteth 
me rejecteth him that sent me’' (Luke x. 16). 

After thus reviewing what Jesus teaches about His 
Ghurch, two things may especially appeal to us as duties 
— (1) To do what in us lies to raise to a far liigher level 
that unity ainojig disci|)le.s of Jesus whicli Ho so values 
both for its own sake and for the world’s sake ; and (2) 
to realise, much more than is common, tlie sacredness of 
the Church and of every Christian assembly. Who are 
they who contribute most to the spiritual power and 
blessing of our meetings on the Lord’s Day? Not those 
who are merely eminent in talent, wealtli, or station, but 
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those, however obscure or weak, who come most truly in 
the 3iame of Jesus, and so secure that presence of His 
which is the one source of the Church’s dignity and 
authority, an(J* that gift of His Spirit which is the one 
power of blessing. 

• II. The Family 

From our study of Jesus’ teacljing on the Church we 
turn to what He says in regard to the family. We do 
this with the ?norc interest because, according to the 
testimony of all history, the worth and blessing of men 
and nations depend in lar^e measure 7)rrTbIie"cTiar^^^^ and 
c.rxlor i i i^of 1 1 1 o t‘i ij n i I i j'e. 

In the case of the people among whom Jesus was born 
and tauglit, the family life Avas already at a liigh level, as 
we might conclude from the two noble exam])les of the 
households of Joseph and Mary, and of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth. Such a family life, with its roots in ancient 
faith and true devotion, was one of the preparations for 
the sending oS the Son of Cod into the world as Son of 
Man ; and not even C’liristian family life has ever received 
siudi honour as when the childhood and youth of Jesus were 
entrusted to the care of Joseph and Mary. In the belief 
of the Je^vs, ac(*ording to their ancient traditions and 
Scriptures, the family, with marriage on which it was 
founded, w\as a divine institution. But in one point 
especially Jesus corrected their practice and understand-^ 
ing of the divine law. He declar ed m a rriage to be^ 
according to C od’s originfn^j^ign in crea t i oip i nd i s4 
soIuETeT^ Ide quoted words familiar to His hearers fromj 
t!Tr*'Srliest chapters of Genesis about the making of man* 
and woman, from which He drew the conclusion in regard 
to married persons, “ They arc no more twain, but one 
flesh ” (Mark x. 8) ; and this unity being of God, man 
cannot dissolve it. The practice of divorce allowed by 
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the law of Mo^e.s, on. the one condition of a writing of 
divorcement being given — a writing the drawing up of 
which might indeed give occasion for reflection and 
relenting — Jesus declared to be only a concession to the 
hardness of their hearts, and not according to the (li vine 
ideal. Divorce, He taught, was permissible only when by 
sin an actual dissolution of the unity of the,, flesh had 
already been made. Every marriage receives a greatly 
added solemnity from these words of Jesus which remove it 
out of the category of merely human arrangements, “ What 
(iJod hath joined together and law, whether of Church or 
State, has received a guidance not to be refused from His 
words that follow, “ Let not man put asunder ” (Mark x. 9). 

Another feature of Jesus’ teaching in regard to the 
I family — He taught a reverence for young children which 
is of a deptlirand founded on reasons, wKjrweitiirir^ 
rnystcrious. “ See that ye despise not one of these Tittl(‘- 
oneTfTor I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my leather which is in heaven” 
(Matt, xviii. 10). ‘MVhoso sliall receive olle such little 
child in my name receiveth me.” (Matt, xviii. 5). 

Wdicn we ask what is tlie relation between the family 
and the Church, both being divine institutions, or between 
the family and the kingdom of God, we may answer shortly 
* that the fangily is a divine instituhio^^^^ natural order,^ 
belonging to man’s original creation ; the Church is a 
divine institijtlon of the supernatural order. In the 
Church the kingdom of God is, imperfectly indeed, but 
truly realised. Hut the family is also raised into the 
kingdom of God, and be(M)mes a part of it, when the heads 
of it are united to Christ by faith in Him. To justify 
this, let it be remembered that, according to the original 
and unchanging order of family life, children are dependent 
on their parents, both in respect of their body and their 
mind. Not only arc they under the authority and disci- 
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pli-ne of their parents, but their natural relation to th^ ir 
father and mother is such that they instinctively adopt 
their parents’ ideas, and receive from them, almost in- 
voluntarily, the great Inilk of their beliefs. The family 
is an organic unity, and the ctliical and spiritual life of 
the par^its is a vital force which flows into and gives its 
character t^ji) the life of the children. Accordingly, ji t^hej 
parents are iri Cflmst, the ^ also iipC^ The( 

l^incipie is expressed in the maxim of St. Paul : “If tho.j 
root is holy, so^' arc the branches” (Rom. xi. 16). And 
that this is recognised by Jesus we sec from the fact that’ 
He accepted the faith of the parent as suflicient ground 
for bestowing blessing oil the child. When the demoniac 
boy was brought to Him, He said to the father : “ All 
things are possible to Jiiin that believeth,” and when tlie 
father cried out, “I ])elieve ; Iielp thou mine unbelief” 
(Mark ix. 23, 24), Jesus healed the c4iild. So again, when 
parents brought young children to Him, He said, “Sutler 
the little children to come unto me ; forbid them not : for 
of such is the kingdom of God. . . . And he took them 
in his arms, and blessed them, laying his hands upoii 
them ” (Mark x. 14, 16). We cnnclude that the Christian 
^ nmil y, as a wh( )k\ Js_ j)art . pf . AU £ Jrhiiidpprp .ilpth T 1 1 e 
children arc to be brought up as in reconciliation witl) God 
from the beginning of their lives. They are “in the Lord,” 
as St. Paul assumes (see Kphes. vi. 1), and are to be taught 
from the first that they Ixflong to Christ and can call God 
“Father.” Their baptism does not bcvstow this standing 
on them, as tliey have it by birth within a Christian family. 
But baptism gives solemn assurance of the grace wherein 
they stand, and may be, in the first instance, a great h<.;lp 
to the faith of their ]>arents, Avliile to themselves, as they 
are afterwards instructed regarding it, it may be a 
powerful means of moving them to keep the rank, use the 
privileges, and live in the hopes of children of God. 



CHAPTER XTII 

ni^ TEACniNG ABOUT PlUYEU 

We give in this c}ia]>ter some account of our Lord's teach- 
ing al)out ])raycr, especially as it bears on difficulties that 
are felt in the present time. 

Prayer is is “ th c cliaractcri st i c act i on of reli gi on . ” ^ It i s an 

acteristic' moments of danger 

reHgS)n{" ^ prayer has been found instinctive in men who 

thought they liad ceased to believe that i)rayer was of any 
value. It may be said of the liighcst mi|Kis of all ages 
that it was instinctive in them to look up and utter 
such prayer as this, ‘‘0 scud out Thy Light and Thy 
Truth, let them lead me !” All devout people agree that 
prayer is a means of great blessing, great comfort, great 
help, great illumination. And the etlect of it on their 
character is so manifest as to obtain the acknowledgment 
even of men who do not believe in Ood. 

PifirAiitics But difficulties have been suggested in regard to praver 

felt about ^ ^ i j j 

prayer. — some of them old, some of them new, — by which even 

devout people have been embarrassed. It has, for example, 
been urged that, if God knows already and has foreordained 
all things, prayer cannot now make any difference : it is 
therefore ofier(;d in vain. And in our age the nagn of law" 
— the great discovery of “the uniformity of nature"— has 

^ Licldon, Simie FAeincnts of Religion. 
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hcen so preHcutcd lor our belief by men of science that not 
a few Christian men feci great force in the objection to 
prayers for good weather, for better health, for the gift of 
children, and* for temporal good things generally. Weather, 
it is urged, conics according to laws as fixed as those which 
govern the rising of the sun and the courses of the stars. 

It depends on causes that are at work ah’eady, and have 
been at work since the origin of material things. To pray 
for weather different from that towards which these causes 
are already w«‘king would be to ask a new universe from 
the beginning. To similar objections all prayer is liable 
when the answer dejiends on the course of physical nature. 

Pressed by these arguments from God’s foreordination Corner 
and the uniformi^-y of nature, peo}>le who still believe in mainteiQs 
good and blessing as re.sults of prayer tend to divide into 
two classes. 

1. Some yield to these arguments, and believe that|^'i. That 
though it is good to draw near to (bid — good for us tolworkToniii 
commune with Him as our best Friend, to speak of all;^^”’ 
our life to T^Jiri and comsider it in His presence, assured! 
that if we do so wm shall leave His presence comforted and 
prepared for His will —yet our prayers cannot influence His ! 
action, because tliey cannot now alter wliat He has decreed or 
affect the course of nature. Our Lord’s exam])lc is a])pealed 
to as conlirmi ng this attitude. It is ])ointed out that much 
of His grc'at prayer in the .seventeenth chapter of 8t. John’s 
Gos})el w'as uot (^ven in tlu' form of request, and that of 
the great cry and ju’ayer v.f Jesus in the garden, ‘‘Fatlicr, 
if it be possibh^, let tliis cup ])ass from me ; yet, neverthe- 
less, not my w^ill but thine bo done,” only the latter part 
was aiisw^ercd : “ not my will but thine be done ” was 
alone effective, and it was ellective simply in the prepara- 
tion of llis own spirit for His Father’s will. The conclu- 
sion is come to that prayer in which requests are made is 
like a man in a boat pi d ling at a ro])e who seems to bring 
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the land near to hitn, but in reality brings himself near to 
it. In prayer we do not influence God’s action; we bring 
ourselves into agreement with God, w’^e get happily recon- 
ciled to what is best. Our Heavenly Father knoweth 
what things we have need of before we ask him (Matt, 
vi. 8) ; therefore our telling our needs does not /suggest 
a wiser course to Him, but when we so speak to Him it 
reacts on ourselves and increases our trust. In a word, 
if the question is put — Does prayer work on God or does it 
work on man? — the, answer we get from many in our day 
is, On man. Prayer (they say) is a spiritual gymnastic. 
A man never really wrestles with God, he simply wrestles 
with himself in God’s presence. 

2. That 2. But there is still the view of prayer, that it does 

reaiiy^worJcjt influence the will and action of God, that it really works 
througk^^^ on God^ and through Him on all things. 

We are not debarred from thinking this when we 
admit that God has foreordained all things, or even when 
we admit the fixed order and uniformity of external 
nature. For no one wdio believes in God anck His sovereign 
foreordination of all things can doubt that in . foreo rdain- 
ing He took account of men’s actions, wl^ich are more or 
I less completely the result of their froe-yvill. We are 
conscious that we are free ; our freedom is the ground of 
lali mor^l blanm or j^r^se'ih our conduct. Our free action's 
(have a great share in deciding our destiny, and God must 
[have allowed for these, and taken account of them in that 
fnfinite mys^eQ^, His foreordination of all things. And we 
may have confidence that if He did tliis, He could equally 
have allowed for and taken account of our prayers. Though 
we believe that God has foreordained all, we do not on 
that account say, ^‘It is no use our doing anything.” As 
little need we say, “ It is no use our praying.” 

There still survives accordingly tlie belief that prayer 
is efficacious by working on God, and that, profoundly 
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mysterious as are God’s government and the relation of 
His infinite mind to our finite thoughts, — profoundly 
mysterious as His eternal foreknowledge is, — we shall 
think rightly of prayer if we believe that it influences 
Him and influences the whole world of things that come 
from Hiim. This is still the belief of the great body of 
Christian j^jeople, learned and unlearned. 

To whom shall we appeal on this great subject ? How 
shall we decide which of these beliefs we shall live by — 
that prayer wttl-ks only on man, or that it works not on 
man only but really and truly on God ? 

We may carry this appeal to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and we may carry it also to the court of devout ex- 
perience. First let us ask, what do we learn on the first to our 
subject from the teaching and example of Jesus? taking. 

*‘It came to pass, as he was praying in a certain His teaching 

that when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him. 

Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also taught Rig 
disciples” (Luke xi, 1). Our Lord had been praying 
aloud, and tlJ3 disciples, as they listened, longed to i3ray 
like Him : so they made this request. In answer He 
gave them what we know as “The Lord’s Prayer,” and 
from the form and contents of that prayer we may learn 
much. The opening words, Our Father which art in 
heaven^^^ will help us to answer the questions before us. 

His teaching on prayer, like all His teaching^ resL^ JjQr ifcs 
f oumlatiqu pn tlie belief that the 

Supreme Will of the universe is His Father and our 
Father. This being so, tw^o things seem to follow at once 
about prayer. 

(1) That child ygn ; in otheri 

words, that He will hear and be moved by their prayers 
and (2) that God being infinitely g reater, wiser, and letter Ihiidrln's 
than His chddren^ the answer ^He giyi^lu^^ they 

ask, or it may be som ething e lse, 


I Appeal for 
j decision, 
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withheld in love. (40(1 and His human creatures are, m 
tTie teacliuig of Jesus, a family, and it wou ld be a s trani^e 
family in which tlm cliikHs rccjiicst did not aflcct th e 
father or his acticm ; it would also be .y strange family 
in which the cliild's will dictated. The single word 
leather ” teaches us much about prayer : it • surely 
im])lies that, in whatever Avay He responds’ to the 
prayer, Clod is en treatable by His children ; their prayer 
reaches Him and moves Him. It also implies that 
every true prayer, being that of a submissive child, will 
^ be offered witli this condition, “if it be Thy lioly will.” 

After teaching “the Lord’s prayer” Jesus immediately 
followed this uj) })y encouragements to the ])ractical use 
of prayer (Luke xi. 5 ff.), and here again tlie unmistakable 
drift and purport of these is just this very thing, that 
prayer does avail to intluence God, and to obtain what, 
without prayer, would not have been obtained. 

Jesus here takes for granted one of those profound 
truths of religion which are conveyed in the first chapter 
of Genesis, the truth im]>lied in tlie an nou^n cement that 
God made man in Ilis oivn image. Jesus assumes that 
God and man are like ; that therefore from wliat m an do es 
we m£^ learn of Geyd j es^)^ the best we 

find in nm^^ shape our tli ought of C^od. 

But with surprising free<iom does Jesus use man to 
illustrate (4od. He suii])oses a case of a very homely 
kind — a man of Immblest rank, in a house of one room, 
with his little children at night in the same bed. To this 
man a friend comes in an emergency asking tliree loaves. 
It is wonderful tljat Jesus should use such a man in order 
that from his conduct we should learn of God. Still more 
wonderful it seems to us wlum we find thc^ man to be 
somewliat churlish and selfish. At first he refuses his 
friend’s prayer on account of the time of night and the 
trouble. He yields in the end, but rather for the selfish 
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reason that he may got rid of his friend’s importunity. 
Who but Jesus could have ventured to suggest a lesson about 
God and importunate ])rayer to Him from the example of 
such a man ? 

Further on (Luke xviii. 1) Jesus tells a story of a very 
bad man, an unjust judge — so bad that he avows to him- 
self he nc^ tiler fears God nor regards man — refusing to do 
justice to a widow till after great importunity, and then 
for the shamefully selfish reason, ‘‘ Lest she wear me out 
by her contintial coming” (Luke xviii. ,5). “And the 
Lord said, Hear what the unrighteous judge saith. And 
shall not God avenge his elect, which cry to him day 
and night, and he is longsufi'ering over them?” (Luke 
xviii. 6 , 7 ). 

The ]>lain pu rpose and drift of th^ se j) assage.s is tha^ 
as certainly as in our exj[)ericnce praver avails with nmn 
auHTwe get by asking, so ce rtain l y does it avail God . 
iTeis m by ojiir asking. Jesus would 

say, “ If you find a selfish sort of kindness in man, 
believe that 4;hei'e is true kindness in God. If a man 
very imperfect in friendliness yields to importunity 
which annoys him, or if a specially wdeked man, like that 
judge, yields to importunity which he hates, how much 
more will (bid, to Avhom it is a ])]oasure to be importuned 
— a })leasure, because it shows His children’s great trust 
in Him. 

Having in this striking maimer encouraged expectation 
in prayer from what we find in seljish human nature, our 
Lord completes His argument by apjieal to the nobler side 
of men. From their fatherly affections He argues to the 
Fatherly heart of God. “And of which of you that is 
a father shall his son ask a loaf, and he give him a 
stone ? or a fish, and he for a fish give him a ser])cnt ? 
Or if he shall ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion ? If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
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children, how much more shall your heavenly Father giye 
^ the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? ” (Luke xi. 11-13 ; 
in Matt. vii. 11, “give good things to them that ask 

himr’) 

concluding from such passages that eJesus would have 
Jesva tmchl ns belicYc that prayer really avails with God, we are coii- 
pwufor j firmed by the fact that He teaches us to 
othcn^, I gi<a(hous influences uj)on others, e ven iipou people with 

whom w'e have no acquaintance. “Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest, that he send forth labourers iiUo liis harvest 
(Matt. ix. 38). If pVaycr did good only ])y its reaction 
on the man who ]>rays, this ])rayer and all intercessory 
prayer would be useless. 

and by the We are confirmed also by the simi)le fact tliat the Lord’s 
(ifa.9khiff iTayer, portions of His own great j)rayer (John xvii. 1, 5, 
wfrich'^^*' 11, 17), and other prayers which are our models, have still 
auhiorUy. the form of asking God to do or to give. If prayer worked 
only on man, such form in ])rayer would be but a conde- 
scension to our weakness and to the luimble level of our 
spiritual attainment. At a higher level, und^wuth a better 
understanding of God’s government and the laws of nature, 
we should cease to ask ; we should simply praise, adore, 
and open ourselves to the light that comes from God, and 
get ready to receive with thankful resignation what should 
be found to be His will. So we should do if the whole 
account of prayer were this wdiich is given by a man 
certainly most devout — Tliomas Krskinc of Linlathen. 
After saying wdiat prayer is not, he goes on further — It 
is railitr an attempt to ente?' into the mind of God conceiim- 
iwf ns, and to open our hearts to receive from Ilim J^ This 
is indeed ])art of prayer, — a very blessed part of it. Un- 
doubtedly he who rightly prays opens himself to God and 
yields himself to the influences of God’s Spirit ; and often- 
times the lu'ayers he will thus be led to offer will be at a far 
higher level than those which were in his mind when he went 
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to. his knees to pray. But if this ^^ ere the whole of prayer, 
Jesus would, we believe, have taught us to be done with 
illusions, to cease shaping our words to God in the form 
of ashing. All the prayer Ho would have taught us, or 
would Himself have used, would have been in the form, 
“ Thy will be done.” Our Lord still encourages us to ask, 
sets no limit to what we may ask excc|>t wliat is im])lied 
in the expression “good things” (M.att. vii. 11), and He 
encourages us to believe that trustful importunity — the 
importunity of* a true child — does influence God, and 
does j)revail to obtain wdiat would not otherwise be 
given. 

Nor is there any sign in our Lord’s teaching that a 
limit to the eidcacy of prayer is drawn at material things, 
SUCH as sunshine and rain, that ])rayer avails only 
for spiritual and mental things and does not cross the 
boundary to temporal blessings and things occurring in 
the course of physical nature. And it also bears con- 
clusively, we think, on the question of the reach and 
scope of praye*, that in our Lord’s teaching about God’s 
j)rovidence, when He says, Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without your Father, and, The very hairs of 
your head are all numbered, He implies a disposal and 
adaptation of the smallest physical events to our 
needs and to our good. If our heavenly Father can 
have regard to our needs in appointing all things, 
surely He can and docs have regard to. our prayers. 
A belief in the efficacy of prayer, and a belief in the 
special providence taught by Jesus, stand or fall to- 
gether. 

We have still to consider notable sayings of our' 
Lord in regard to ])rayer, which seem to invest it with 
powder beyond what w^e have thus far claimed for it. 
They seem to put us on w^ays of praying, or to tell 
secrets in regaid to prayer, by means of which we can 
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even com])el an answer, and the very thing we ask 
will be infalli)>ly obtained. For example, our Lord 
grayer in says, “ AVliatever ye shall ask in ji^y nauie, , feL 

do, that the Father may be glorified in the jBon.^ If ye 
shall ask me anything in my name, that wall I do ’’ (John 
xiv. 13, 14). This was one of the promises given by 
Jesus in His farewell discourse ; and that it w^as, something 
new, something very valuable, and something for the 
“day,’' or dispensation of the Spirit, is plain from his 
saying again, “ Hitherto have ye asked ‘Clothing in my 
name : ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
fulfilled” (John xvi. 24) : “In that day ye shall ask in 
my name” (xvi. 26). This is evidently something different 
from asking “for Christ’s sake” — so using his mediation 
— which is a proper characteristic of all our prayers. We 
may get help to know what it means by recalling the 
words of 8t. Peter to the lame man (Acts iii.), “Silver 
and gold have I none ; but what T havt'., that give I thee. 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” Peter 
meant by these words that it w^as not by ‘his own pow'er 
of "holiness lie was now acting, but as Christ’s ambassador, 
to" whom power w^as given to speak yn His nam^ To 
pray in the name of ^Christ will therefore be_ to jiiake 
request of C()d as Clirist’s a to speak to God 

as prompted by the Lord Jesus, having the request we 
make put into our hearts l>y the Spirit wJiorn Christ sends 
in His own room and stead ; so that our request is ulti- 
mately Christ’s, and we ask in His name. When it is 
given to any one to pray thus, out of a heart ruled and 
moved by Christ’s sjiirit, raised completely above selfish- 
ness, egotism, or presunqition, he may ask with jierfect 
confidence of being ansAvered ; and usually such high 
prayer Avill be accompanied by absolute assurance of its 
answer. 

This latter feature leads naturally to another startling 
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promise of Jesus — “ Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into 
the sea ; and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe 
that what ho saith cometh to pass ; he shall have it. 
Therefore I say unto you. All things whatsoever ye pray 
and ask .for, believe that ye have received them, and ye 
shall have tjieiu ” (Mark xi. 23, 24). It is easy to misunder- 
stand these words. They may be taken to mean that if a 
man can only be confident enough — p) resump tuous enough — 
God will be coinpelled to act for him, so that this promise 
may be kept. But faitli in God an d p re.sumption are 
very different things^ True faith in asking dw elLs only 
W'itli a certain characteiy The very next words in 
St. Mark, am) niaiiy sayings in St. Alatthew, tell us 
that if a man does not foigive his brotlier, no prayer 
he can offer will luring him his own forgiveness. Faith 
like this here s})oken of, which atk ‘.is in prayer to 
believing that we have received, is given only to a heart 
that is in perfect tune with the will of God. It is, in fact, 
the very same ’^nind and heart we have described before, 
which by the S])irit of Christ is raised above selfishness, 
presumption, revenge. To such a lieart it will ])e given 
to ask and to have confidence in asking even to the 
removal of mountains. ^ 

Our Lord’s teaching here, as often, has the emphasis of 
paradox. And the mountain fie speaks of must^not be 
taken as a jiKmntain of stone whose removal wamld be a 
niere disiTlay of niairieal ])Ower, tiur""as .some great 
hindrance in the way of llu; go od o f men and the comiirg 
of tlpe Lord. Similar language we have in the prophets — 
“ Who art thou, O great mountain ? before Zerubbabel 
thou shalt ])ecome a plain ” (Zech. iv, 7 ; see also Isaiah 

^ Compare the promise in John xv. 7, “If ye alnde in me, and my 
words abide in you, ask wLatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” 
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xl. 4). And wc do not doubt that often to humble 
Christian souls who have long meditated on the hindrances 
to the G(3spel of Christ it has been given to ask in the 
faith that removes mountains; and lo ! workers in Chr isty 
field have suddenly foui^^ obstacles^, by which 

tliey liave been long arrested^ removed 
Prayer in ^ Yet another promise of absolute assurance in regard to 
fellowship. given by Jesus. “Again I say unto you, that if 

two of you shall a^ree on earth as toucliin^ any thing t hat 
they shall asL it shall be done for theifi of my Father 
which is in heaven’’ (Matt, xviii. 19). A reason for this 
He Himself gives, “For wlierc two or three are j^a thered 
together in my name, there ani I m Jhe m^^ 

(ver. 20). When we consider this reason we see that the 
promise is closely related to the former promise regarding 
prayer in Ilk name. Fellowship of Christian |)eo£le, for 
reasons both of nature and grace, has an elevating^ 
influence on their souls. And when t hey draw near to 
..t'bpy ixaturally drop out of „ their prayers^ 
whatever is selfish. Tlie flame of divine ^iffection burns 
and ])urges out the dross of worldliness. Helped by their 
common faith they have a si)ecial sense of Christ’s presence: 
they yield themselves to the leading of His Spirit, and 
what they ask is often in a wonderful degree above the 
level of their ])ersonal cares. Their prayer moves in a 
sphere of ampler ho 2 )e, fuller light, and m ore assured 
harmony with the gracknis will^ ^od. In such a 
company Tt is natural, as it were, tliat the prayer should 
be of the kind described by Jesus as asking in His name. 
Conclusion The general conclusion to which we come from the 
io^ur^Lord's study of our Lord’s teaching in regard to prayer is that 
teachmg. we make request of our heavenly Father in the spirit 

of children wc may assure ourselves that our prayer will 
truly have influence on .Him and on all things through Him. 
There is nothing illusory in our Lord’s promise, “Ask, 
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and it shall be given you” (Matt. vii. 7). We lenni also 
from our Lord’s teaching that there are higher levels of 
prayer to which Christian souls may rise when two or 
three are mof in Christ’s name and they are agreed in 
what they ask ; to which they may also rise in ])rivate 
prayer, when they are led by the S[)irit into a high un- 
selfishness, raised above all presum jjt ion and all haste ; 
when they share Christ’s sorrow for the world and are 
moved to ask in unhindered union with (dirist. Then tliej 
pray in His ncuhe : then tlieyprayas having a commission 
from Him : then they belic^'c, while tliey ask, that they 
liave received. And to such prayer an omnipotence is 
given : nothing shall be impossible to it.^ 

We would still carry the question v/ith which we began A^iwaion 
— does prayer work on God — or, in other words, docs (nie'sf inji to 
God really answer prayer -into the court of Christian 
experience. 

The question cannot be decided by scientilic experiment 
such as that to which Christian people w^ere cliallenged 
some years agio. It was pro2)osed that one ward of a 
hospital should be chosen for whose inmates prayers should 
be offered, while the other wards were passed over : the 
efficacy of prayer, if real, would then be shown by the 
higher i)erccntage of recoveries i)i the ward prayed for. 

' Such a test would be proper and legitimate if i)i’ayei- ^vere 
a force, natural or magical, and “God” w'ere simply the 
name for another force which could be determined or 
directed by prayer. But if C^od is a living person — the 
Father of all — how dare we aj>proach Him mth a prayer 

' See Bishop Cliadwick’s paper on “I’rayer in the nairie oi‘ Christ ” 
in The ExposUor, ^riiird series, vol. vi. Wliih*. niany })rayers are 
largely prompted by Christ’s Spirit and, therefore, in ineavsni e, prayers 
in His name, it is a rare thing, we may believe, for prayer to be 
olfered in the high consciousness d(;scrihed in the text. One of tlie 
most eminent evangelists of this generation— we do not r.anu>. liim, as 
the conversation was private — said that only two or tliree times in his 
life had he heeii able to pray in the name of Cln ist. 
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which desires Him to tieat with comparative neglect some 
of His suflTering cliildreii and presumptuously omits sub- 
mission to His loving wisdom ? The experiment was one 
on which no one coidd enter who knows aiid believes the 
first words of the Lord's j>raycr, “ Our Father.” 

H wdl be found, however, to be the testimony of ad 
devout peopde tha^^^ manifested Himself in their 

lives as the hearer of prayer. v>oinetimes this occurs in a 
way that strikes even those who have had no such experi- 
ence of their own. Tlu^ head of the ^‘Giphan Homes of 
Scotland”^ tells in the following manner liow he was led 
to begin his work on a large scale. Urged on to this by a 
friend, he prayed during three months for guidance, resolv- 
ing that if God would send him the two thousaiid pounds 
needed to start the enterprise, he would embark upon it. 
No 0716 who reads his narrative, telling how the very sum • 
he waited for came to him, can wonder that this was to 
his mind an answer to his i>rayer. Very many such in 
cidents are found in the lives of eminent Christians. They 
are not of course which can convinc^^ an unbeliever. 

To him they may seem still explicable as coincidences. 
And it must be undei'stood that, in general, the ansAvering 
of jjrayer is a secret between tin' man who prays and God. 
TTe cannot always say to tlie unbeliever, “T prayed lor a 
certain thing and 1 got what I asked.” What he would* 
oftentimes rathei’ say is this — “I prayed for a gift and my 
heavenly Father answered me by raising my desires above 
it.” Or this — “ He has given me something different from 
wdiat I asked, and now^ I see that 1 was foolish to ask as I 
did.” Or til is again — ‘‘He has inade His grace sufficient for 
me, and I am fully content witliout what I asked.” The 
experience wliich all devout jieopic liavc of spiritual gain 
and enlargement of soul, of lightening and deliverance, 
through prayer, is part of their niost assured life : but it 
^ Mr. Williitm Qnarrier. 
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cannot be fully told or known abroad. It is an experience 
too intimate, and requires for its verification such a know- 
ledge of the inner life of the man who prays as he cannot 
give to any crther. When we take into account also the 
influences of God’s' »S[)irit to which the disciple of Christ 
yields himself when he i>rays, we see that prayer is a divi ne 
mystery : that how much of it is God’s and how much of 
it is man’sVe cannot tell.^ “ Prayer,” says Bishop Monrad, 
‘Gs a world by itself.” To it applies in a special manner 
what has been finely said of the Christian faith as a whole 
— “ The C hri stj an faid a grand cathedral wiHi divinelj 
pictured windows. Standing^ jvu see no glorj, 
nor can possibly imagine any: standing 
of light rcveaG a harmony of unspeakable spleiidours^.” ^ 


Note A 

To avoid confusion a third alternative has not been 
named explicitly in tliis cha]>ter (although partly dealt with 
in some sentei^ces), namely, that jmayer is effective with God 
and through Him in all the region of the mind and thoughts 
of men, but not in the sphere of physical nature. According 
to such a belief God may, in answer to prayer for the sick, 
suggest a cure to the mind of the jbysician, but nothing 
ever ha])pens which infringes on the course of nature, 
which our science has found to be unclninging and inviol- 
able. This view has commended itself to Dr. Alartineau, 
Professor Knight, and others, who l)y no means deny the 
power of God to act differently, 1)ut l)elieve that He has 
so limited HiJiiself for' great and worihy ends. 

But when scientific men tell us that the whole order of 
nature is inviolable and deny to God the exercise of a 
power which lie has in considerable measure given to men 
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^ See rote B at the end of tlie chapter, 
^ Nathaniel liawthorne. 
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— tlic power, namely, of freely atlecting that order — they 
surely go beyond what their knowledge of nature entitles 
them to assert. “They have^but said Carlyle, 

“some handbreadths deeper than we intQ^l^lie.d ^s 

witliout bottom as it is without shore.'^ The modern 
advance of knowledge itself reveals how vast vro the 
unexplored (h'idhs pf^i^ The greatest living man of 

science, Lord Kelvin, recently spoke of his fifty years of 
labour failure^ in regard to those discoveries of nature’s 
secrets with the hope of which he began hi.4’lifc : he found 
himself still as far as ever from knowing what life is, or 
what gravitat/ion is, or what other great natural energies 
are. Till we have explored uj) to the limit of nature and 
till w^e also know hoAv Cod is immaiient in nature (for 
His immanence is a general belief of our time), we shall 
be rash to account that jGiysical nature is a sphere Avholly 
outside of inthicnce by prayer to Cod. 

it may i>e said, generally, that in speaking of what 
God may do, we are afd to overlook how great a thing we 
have said of Him when we have agre^ed to describe Him as 
infinite. The whole universe of matter and the whole 
universe of time shrivel and contract to the mind of Cod 
if He 1)6 infinite. With ease He adjusts the relations of 
all particles in space : may Lie not adjust, with equal ease, 
the relations of all events airccting men and all prayers 
offered by men in time? 


Note B 

It may b(‘ sai<l that if w^e descril^e the highest prayer 
as prompted by Cod, we move in a faulty circle, and that 
prayer is then no longer man acting on Cod but Cod acting 
on Himself through man. Tliis influence from Cod we 
admit to be one of the facts about prayer that make it 
a divine mj^stery ; but it must be remembered that in this 
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circle our free-will cornea iu and ha s part. I t is pur e 
r ^use the promoting of God^a Spirit, Or to welcome it 
e ven to ask it, And when we welcome that prompting, 
the prayer we freely offer is as much our own prayer as any 
other ; and we have no less joy in its being answered. Our 
whole naental and spiritual life is a mystery : we cannot 
explain it ; .we can only state it as it is. 

What we have said in this chapter we may here fortify 
by quoting these sentences from Delitzsch : — 

“ Ood^ by ^yirty.e qf the^ mysterious Jnterlac^^^^ 
neces mty and fre edom in His^n ature an d operatio ns, has 
granted a power t o tly pray er of fj^itli^ to which He^c^- 
sents toyielajl^ virtue^of JBis absoluteness, w'hich is any- 
tlimg t ’ l>lacec| |^j,ms^^f ln*su^ 

relation to men that He not mtwely woi’IckS upon theni*by 
means of Sis grace, but allows them to \vork on 
me^ans of theii faith/^ — Commentary on Pintateuclh^ vol, i. 
pT Sni (T. Clark). 

‘‘ Everywhere in the -woild where prayer is offered this 
is done in the certainty that prayer has effect on God and 
can call forth active help in return, lliere is more leason 
in the conse7isus genttum than in the doctrines of isolated 
thinkers, even be they so great as ►Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl .” — The Expo6ttot\ third seiies, vol. ix. p. 51. 


II 
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HIS TEA CHINO ABOUT THE EN D OF THE WOELD 

What is this world coming to ? Will the history of man- 
kind have an end, and wliat kind of an end ? Has that 
history a purpose running through it, and a destined issue 
to which it advances ? Who will give us an answer to 
these and similar questions, wliich may well command the 
interest of any liuinan soul ? 

If we ask men of science they will answer, perhaps, 
that they infer, from what comes under their observation, 
one certain end to human life in the world. They find 
that the heat of the sun diminishes. Thai great source 
of heat and support of life seems to be slowly using up 
the materials by which its fire is sustained. The time is 
perhaps calculable — mathematically calculable — on the* 
lapse of which the sun will be exhausted, or its heat sink 
so low that this earth will no longer be capable of sus- 
taining human life, and that life must finally expire. 
This issue is certain, if things go on as they are doing. 
It is indeed infinitely remote, but even so, if it be the 
true issue, if man must go down to the pit and all his 
thoughts perish, human life and history, ending in no- 
thing, are smitten as with a blight. Their interest and 
worth have departed.^ 

1 ^‘We sound the future, and learn that after a period, long com- 
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. If we put our question to moralists, wlio judge of tlie 
future of mankind by what they see of human progress 
along the line of the conflict between good and evil, 
some of thc{h may answer (as did Mr. Froude) that there 
is no prospect of riglit ever prevailing completely over 
wrqug^ good over evil, in this world. In human life the 
forces of good and evil are so evenly balanced that the 
struggle between them is likely to go on indefinitely with- 
out the good gaining any complete victory. Others, again, 
of more hopefftl temperament, may be found to expect for 
the world and human society that they will grow better 
and better, make moral and social ])rogress gradually but 
surely, till this become a perfect world, and liuman life 
become entirely ha 2 )py and entirely good. 

Who shall tell us which of these answers is true, or 
whether any of them is even near the truth ? Is it not 
strange tliat with all the powers men possess, and all the 
discoveries they have made, they are so little able to say, 
from their own mind and knowledge, whither they are 
going, and wtat their history is tending towards ? No 
sure answer can we get from human reason or speculation, 
which on this subject lias taken many strange and con- 
tradictory shapes. Let us turn for an answer to Him 


pared witli the individual life, but short indeed compared with the 
divisions of time ojjcii to our investigation, tlie energies of our system 
will decay, the glory of the sun will be diniiiied, and the earth, tide- 
less and inert, will no longer tolerate the race which lias for a moment 
disturbed it,s solitude. Man will go down into the pit, and all his 
thoughts will perish. The uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure 
corner has for a brief sjiacie broken the conleiittid silence of the 
Universe, will be at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. ‘Im- 
perishable monuments’ and ‘immortal deeds,’ death itself, and love 
stronger than death, will be as though they had never been. Nor 
will anything that i.'i be better or be worse for all that tlie labour, 
genius, devotion, and sullering of man have striven through countless 
generations to effect.” — The Right Hon. A. J. Balfoltk, The T^ounda- 
tions of Belief (Thus he describes the dreary issue if the “ Positivist 
esghatology” drawn from natural science were the truth.) 
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who speaks to us ill the Gospels. Why do we list en with 
confidenoe^to^ Jesu^ speaking o f Tlie of nian ? 

SeSiise we feel as^ we^ listen that He kn o w s ,Gody ^ and 
iF in conimuiiion with the Ruler of all things. He 
speaks thcrefoie with authoiity, and no words command 
as His do the assent of our consoieiice. , 

T^anmer His teaching in regard to the “ last things is to be 
found chiefly in the great discourse recorded in Matt, 
xxiv. and xxv. (of which shoiter re})orts arc in Mark xiii. 
and Luke xxi ) Also in Luke xvii 22-37*; xix. 11-27; 
John V. 28, 29 , and there are incidental references by 

Jesus to “ that day ’’ or “ the last day ” in many othei 

places. 

The following main conclusions may be drawn from 
this body of prophetic teaching ■— 

1 Agiiyi'imiii 1. We learn that hu man ^^i^toi^ is not uncertain and 

victory of { aimlcss ; it has a goal toward which it is directed. It 

9 ^^ over ^ glorious iss^. The long conflict between 

good and evil will come to an end, and Uie right will 
inevail. The kingdom of (lod was the great subiect of 
Jesus’ preaching, and an essential feature of it is that, 
wIilleTE^^ is here amongst us, evmi in us, in 

germ and beginning, it is one day to attain to p^fection. 
The kingdom which we now dcscri])e as a kingdom of 
grace is to beronie a kingdom ot glory. This is the final 
answer to the prayer wdiich lie }nits into our mouths, 
“Thy kingdom come Thy wdll be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth. 

£. Thift to he 2. This future glory is not to be reached in the way 
simply ot gradual improvement and progress. The advance 
Gospel does indeed prepare for it. So, in a measure, 
^ventofthe inventions like that ot piinting and modern means of 
Son of Man. rapid intercourse, by which human jirogress has been 
hastened. There are also crises in human history, “ days 
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of tte IliOr4” in ^hich the end draws nearer Brt the 
great issue is to be brought in by a supreme crisis and 
catastrophe^ when the Son of Man Himself shall ajipear. 

He IS the King of the kingdom of God It began in 
Hihi He IS the founder and the nucleus of it He 
supplies the force by which it grows and prevails He is 
also the Lord of Piovidencc and of ISTatuie (Matt xxviii 
18), making them subscr\jent to it And b} His Msible 
coming it IS to leap to fulfilment He is to interrupt the 
slow course o? histoiy and bring in the kingdom in per 
feet form, completely victorious over sm and evil “ The 
Son of man shall stud toith his angels, and they shall 
gathti out of his kingdom all things that cause stumbling, 
and them that do iniquity Then shall the righteous 

shine forth as the sun in the kingdom ol their Father ” 

(Alatt xui 41, 43) 

3 This event is not to coiitein only the generation s AtHu 
living at His appealing, but all men At the coming of 
the Son of Man there ^\lll be S, general resurrection of the 
dead and a ^eneial judgment These together form the fS^nene 
stupendous issue often spoken of by Jesus as that day ” 

And from first to last in oui Lord’s teaching He assumes 
that He Himself ivill then be the Judge ot all men “The 
houi cometh, in wlwch all that aie m the tombs shall hear 
his voice, and shall come foi th , ^ the;y that have done good, 

^ While \vt tike til sc -w I K 1 oui Loril ab tint the le 

surrcction of g:>od xnl will 1 it one tnno it !>> i^lit th^it icadcis 
should be aware that iiiaiii d i ut [cople ind ( lin tun sdiolais hoe 
a difhrcnt expectation Foil bn^ on a well kn wn passage m the 
book of Revelation (clnptei a\ ) they hehe\v that IIkic will be two 
lesurrectionb of Hit lol} that time will bi i tiist lesuriection of 
those who hk\e died lu the ffiith of Christ whieh will precede the 
geneial lesurrection md final jndgm nt of lueii by a long mter\ al of 
time, indicate! in the syinl olie lu nner of the lock is ‘ ithousind 
years Celt nuly, at first leatkii^ Hu eh iptei in the Ja^ elation '•tcins 
to teach this, ind only betause Hie book is a sviiibohe one, and the 
‘ first resurrection may be taktn to be fipiiitual, eaii theie be any 
doubt about its me ining But many otlnr lt\ nit j eoi k ind Cliusfi m 
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uiito the resurrection of life ; and they that have done ill, 
unto the resurrection of judgement” (John v. 28, 29). 
V The Son of man sliall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels ; and tjien shall he render unto every man 
according to his deeds ” (Matt. xvi. 27). 

In the latter part of His great prophetic discourse 
(Matt. xxiv. 45-xxv. 46) Jesus gives visions of the 
judgment, and though these are largely in the form of 
PrinMples parable and symbol, we are shown distinctly the great 
judgment: principles in accordance with which lie will judge men. 

(1) The (1) First, we learn how He will judge the Churph, 

judgment of 

the Church Iho parables or tiie two servants, the ten virgins, and the 

aceordmg talents (Matt. xxiv. 45-xxv. 30) all plainly refer to “His 

TuW^ha 7 ~ servants,” and the sum of their teaching is that these 

will at the great day be judged according to t wo tests, {a) 

that of character j and {!>) that of m^vice done to Christ, 

We might have ex])ected the great test to be that cA faith 

in Jesus, but His teadiing evidently is tliat He will judg^ 

Iw the /Vic/hs' of faith in character and work. So the judg- 

ineiTTwill be on grounds that befit an otien pifblic judgment 

— one which will approve itself to the general consciehoe 

of mankind, as wdl as to the dudge Himself. Tlie' first 

parable shows office-bearers, the second, -ordinary members 

of the CJiurch, judged according to character, and the test 

orreadinesi of character Used is readiness for the oaning of their Lord, 
for Hie • . • 

coming, and 

scholars accciit tlio vicov «^ivcii al>ove in llic tc-vt. 'Ih them it seems 
that our LonV.s words in John v. 28, 2h (quoted ahovo) convey that 
^the resurrection of good and had 'will 1)e at one time, and that they 
caunot without violence hear tlie iv '- 1 ' 'ti--;', of two far separated 

resurrections, hi our Lord’s diseoiirses in this gosjxd the expression 
“the last day ” ftccurs again and again as tlu; name ol' the great term 
of rcsinTcction and judgmcjit, and it is spoken of l>y our Lord as the 
term hotl) for believers and niilxdkna'rs, '‘This is the will of my 
Father, that every one tliat beholdeth the Bon, and bclicveth on him, 
should have eternal life; and! will raise him nj) at the last day” 
( John vi. 40. Bee also vi. 80, 44, .^1). “lie tluit rcjecteth me, and 
receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth liim : the word that ! 
spake, the same shall judge him in the last day ” (xii. 48). 
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This will disclose tlie state of their hearts. If they have 
had pleasure in the delay of His coming, and so have given 
themselves to 'sinful indulgences (xxiv. 49), or if, in the 
general dyin'fe out of a near expectation of His coming ' 

(xxv. 5), they are found immersed in worldly things, and 
through apathy about their higher life have failed to make 
provision for it (xxv. 3), they will be condemned — terribly 
punished for sin, sadly excluded for apathetic neglect. 

But if they have been faithful to their spiritual charge, 
and have cheflshed their spiritual hopes, they will be 
wonderfully rewarded (xxiv. 47), and admitted into the 
eternal joy (xxv. 10). 

In the glass of the third parable — that of the talents — 
we see the servants of Jesus judged by Him at the great^' 
day, according to the servi ce tj iej} have ^ Those! 

who have used well for Him tlie opportunities of life will 
receive His great commendation ; they will enter into His 
joy, and (as the parable of the pounds in Luke xix. teaches) 
they will be promoted to higher service, each in proportion 
to his faithfulness and success. But ‘‘ the unprofitable 
servant who has thought only of himself, and has had no 
spirit of enterprise for (Jirist in his sphere of life, will be 
“ cast into the outer darkness : there shall be the weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

(2) Next, in the vision of judgment given at the close 
of the twenty-fifth cliapter of St. Matthew — than which those o'utme 
nothing grander has ever been written for men -we find wuibe^ 
on what principle those will be judged who have lived in | Sr con? 
times and countries which were without the knowledge of thfsonof^ 
desus. That this passage refers to that great multitude 
we conclude (a) from its place in the discourse — after the 
parables of judgment on the Church ; (h) from the words 
“before him shall be giithered all the nations , Avhich in 
the usage of the time meant the heathen; (c) from the 
replies in verses 37 and 44, from which it is plain that 
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while all servants of Cliiist know that in ministering .to 
their brethren they minister to Him, those here judged 
will not know it till that great day, when it will come to 
them as a joyful or a sad surj)rise. Among Hhe heathen^ 
then, the great separation w ill be m ^e accordii^g t ^ 
conduct toward the Son of Main^ shown in their treatment..^ 
EKs brethren. W hat they have done to tbrnT fellow - 

men J^u^^will^^L^kg.., done to^ I was a n 

liungered,” He will say, “and yo gave me meat. The 
full grandeur of life^ the height of its kse 
ministration to Imnmn needs, tlie de]>th of its misuse in 
selnsh neglect of them, will burst upon their jew when 
tEe^on of Man on Ilis thron^of glor y shall say^ “Ye 
did it unto me ” : “ Ye did it not unto me.’^ “ And these 

^alTgo away into eternal punishment : but the righteous 
into eternal life.’' 


By till Such an issue of blessing to the righteous and woe tQ 

%^nmt I the*unrigEteous fully satisiie s the huin^ conscience Md 
i perplexity which has been felt at the "suc^j^ pf 

wdeked, and the many defects of justice 
^ see in the lives of men All arrears of justicp then 
be fully made up, “There is nothipg covered7*fli^^l^ ^'^Eall 
not be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be known ” (Matt. 
X. 26). “ Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 

give account thereof in the day of judgement ” (Matt. xii. 
36). But does this issue satisfy tlie heart ? Do we still 
long for a kingdom of glpry wdii< h shall include all, and 
into which even the lost shall be ultimately brought, tlie 
works of the devil being completely destroyed and the 
love of God completely victoiious? 

ITniverml - That such a longing is in harmony wdth God’s own 
mtwtion certainly conclude from His name of 

taught. \ «pather.” We are never likei God, “who willeth that 
all men should be saved” (1 Tim. ii. 5), than wdien wo so 
deSre. But if we ask Shall this longing be satisfied^ 
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ouT present knowledge hardly justifies a confident answer. 

Th 6 words in the Gospels which we translate “the end of 
the world'’ mean rather “the consummation of the age." 

They signify the winding up of a dispensation. And the 
word which we translate “ eternal " along with “ punish- 
ment” and along with “life” is, more literally, “age- 
lastiiig." There are those, accordingly, who suppose that 
in this prhphecy Jesus tells us of the transition to a new 
dispensation, and of how that disj^ensation will go on, but 
that He does mot tell us what its issue will be. In regard 
to that issue, they would hope greatly for all men, even 
for those who were condemned at the Great Day of this 
age. The whole solemn question, which is raised also in 
other forms, cannot be discussed in our short space. It 
must be said, however, that t he languag e of our Lord, 
powerfully conveys the impression that this present^life 
is the time of opportunity ; and in the last view which He 
gives of men they are still shown as divided into two com- 
panies. A doctrine of universal restoration cannot be 
built up on the explicit teaching of Jesus in regard to thej 
“last things.” 

4. One question in regard to the end and the coining 4 . The time 
of Jesus remains — the time of it. On this subject we are %oubiT^' 
met by the great difficulty that His words seem contra- 
dictory. He says expiessly, “Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass away, till all these things be 
accomplished ” (Matt. xxiv. 34). He said also on another 
occasion, “Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom ” (Matt. xvi. 28). 

It has been pressed by Gibbon, Henan, and others, that 
there can be no doubt that Jesus expected the end of the 
world within a human lifetime. Of course, if He did so 
He was mistaken, and they argue that if mistaken in this 
He was mistaken in the whole matter ; that Ills forecast 
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of the future is only a devout imagination. But we find 
in His discourse different, even contrary, utterances in 
regard to the time of the end. He declares that He does 
' not even Himself know when it shall be. Qf that fiay 
or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father ’’ (Mark xyi. 32). . 
And, instead of the end being sure to come within one genera- 
tion, He often uses language that iini)lies long delay. He 
likens the Gospel in its working to a little leaven leavening 
the whole lump of the world, and no one wffo knew human 
nature as lie did cduld expect this process to complete 
itself in a generation. He says, “ This gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testi- 
mony unto all the nations ; and then shall the end come 
(Matt. xxiv. 14). He anticipates the evil servant saying 
in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming. In the parable 
He speaks of the bridegroom tarrying. He says (Luke xxi. 
24), “Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,’^ from which 
w'e understand that as the Jews had ages «f opportunity 
before the judgment on their nation, so the Gentiles are 
to have ages of opportunity before the lask judgment. 
How are we to account for this double manner of utterance 
on our LoixTs part — the time of His coming now approxi- 
mately known, now quite unknown ; now near, now far ; 
now unexpectedly soon, now iinex])ectedly late ? 

TU% m- One great step is made towards accounting for it when 

counted for. perceive that two events aiat both spoken of as His 
coming, which are far a|)art in historical time, viz. (1) 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which happened almost^ 
within that generation (a.d. 70), and was, we believe, the 
judgment of the Jewish Church and nation; and (2) the last 
judgment on the Christian Church and all nations. Plainly 
in the early part of our Lord\s discoiuse the actual city of 
Jerusalem and its last siege are chiefly spoken of. “ When 
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ye see the abomination of desolation . , , standing in the 
holy place . . . then let them that are in Judaea flee unto 
the mountains ’^'(Matt. xxiv. 15, 16). This warning, taken 
literally, enaf)led the followers of Jesus to make a timely 
escape from the jiiege of Jerusalem. But further on, in 
vv. 29, *30, 31, and in the last grand vision, in chapter 
XXV,,. beginning “When the Son of man shall conic in his 
glory,’’ it is plain that the “ end of the world ” and last 
judgment are s])oken of. Now we believe we are right to 
understand “this generation shall not pass,^^ etc., as ful- 
fiiled in that coming of Jesus in a.t>. 70, and the words, 
“of that day and that hour knoweth no one,” as referring 
to the last judgment. 

But why are these two far-separate events mingled in 
this prophetic discoui'se so inextricably — so coiifmedly^ we 
might even say % We answer that apx)arently our Lord 
did not intend to se])arate distinctly for His immediate 
discijJcs those two great comings of Ilis, and so they 
might be unable to tell of them se})arately and in order in 
their report oiiHis words. They are twin comings, each 
ending an age or dispensation, the one the Jewish, the 
other the Christian. The one is so tyijical of the other 
that often the words which are true of the first are true 
in a wider sense of the second. And while history has 
an order of its own, and nuist be chronological, i:)rophecy 
— like i^^oetr}^-- has quite another order. , The great aim 
of prox^hecy is, not to anticix)ate history, but to give moral 
im|>ression and keex) the soul in a a ight attitude to God. 
With such an aim mir Lord might choose to mingle, rather 
Hian sex>ara.1e, these two great stages of His coming, which 
for His own gcjieration, and from His own x)oint of view, 
were blended together, as two snow-covered xjeaks rising 
before us, the one behind the other, form one feature in a 
landscax:>e, and not till we ci-OkSs the neai er range does the 
great hollow between them claim to be noted. 
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5. The “coming” of Jesus, as spoken of by Himself, 
is very complex when we take into view, besides the dis- 
courses in Matthew xxiv. and xxv., also the saying “I 
come unto you” in John xiv. 18, and other words in that 
farewell discourse ; and it may complete our account of 
this subject, and bring what has been said ^in this 
chapter into harmony mth what has been said before (in 
chapter xi.), if we say that the grej^ 
fOur Lord’s cominjr may be more fully presented under 
* tEree heads. (1) It is (hjmwiicqX. His plomise, “I come 
: unto you” (John xiv. 18), has been fulfilled in His coming 
I by the Spirit, which is the power {dynamis) of the new 
life of His peojjle and of the spread of Ilis kingdom. (2) 
It is Jesus comes, ip^a very important 
m those great “days of the Lord” which devout men 

recognise, those crises of iudgment in the history of nations 

, 1 .- ‘ . 

arid churches, of which notaHe exain ples are the destruc^ 

tion of Jerusalem, the fall of Home, the lloformatioh, the 
Fretich KevoTu^ and historical eveiits of our^myn tipje. 
There is accordingly a judgment of the w>Qrld by Jesus 
that is continuous ; and in these two aspects----the dynami- 
cal and the historical — the coming of Jesus is rather , a 
process than a single, detlpite„even4- 'Ehis may explain to 
us His solemn and difficult saying to the High. Priest, 
“Henceforth,” that is, from this time onward, “ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coining on the chaids of heaven ” (Matt. xxvi. G4). 
But this continuous process, whether dynamical or his- 
torical, does not exhaust the truth of our l^ord’s coming. 

cannot accept as the whole truth in this matter tl\e 
maxim that is pressed" upon us by many, “ The history of 
the world is the judgment of the world.” ’ AVe cannot re- 
gard the fore-view which Jesus gives of the last judgment 
as if it were the summing up in one vision of a \vorld-long 
^ “ Die Welt (JcscMclite ist das Wult Gericlit.” — Scliiller. 
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process. We believe from His teaching in a camin /5 of 
Jesus which may be called (3) eschatological (from eschata^ ^sy mhaUh 
last things). We believe that He will come in visible 
glory for a final judgment, in which the divine govern- 
ment will be completely vindicated, and decision given 
on every, individual life. And we believe that one special 
feature of this last judgment will be its openness ; that 
its justice will be a public justice, the sentence public, 
the grounds of it public, and the whole congregation of 
God's creatures Inade witnesses to it. 

6 . With this sublimely great event in prospect, certain 6. Attitude 
to happen, uncertain only in its time, wliat should be the ^Murchand 
attitude of the diurcli and of the disciples of Jesus? He 
Himself decia^'es this. They should 7^p/>c, and they should 
watch. They will hoj)e for that great day when Christ to hope, 
shall appear as King ; they wall love His appearing ; they 
will have a hope mingled with awe in the thought of His 
words from the judgment-seat, and a great comfort of 
hope in regard to the kingdom of glory which He will 
bring in. ‘‘^yhen these things begin to come to pass 
(He says), look up, and lift up your heads ; because your 
redemption draweth nigh" (Luke xxi. 28). 

. * But again and again, along with words of hope, in 
these discourses regarding the end, there mingle, like the 
• tellings of a bell of warning, the calls to watch. “Watch to watch, 
ye at every season, making supplication, that ye may 
prevail to escape all these things that shall come to pass, 
and to stand before the Son of man " (Luke xxi. 36). 

“And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch " (Mark 
xiii. 37). This does not mean that we are to cultivate an 
excited expectation that the end is imminent. Still less 
does it mean that they best obey our Lord's command who 
seek by intricate calculations to WTing out of Scripture 
the secret of the actual year of His coming. Surely it is 
wrong for men thus to try to know and persuade others 
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that they know what “the' Father hath set within his o^n 
authority” (Acts i. 7), and what was hid even from the 
Son. Speculations and prophesyings of this sort have 
often brought discredit on the Christian faitll And while 
we profoundly syjnpathise with those w^ho cherish the hope 
of seeing their Lord and being owned by Him without 
passing through the gate of death, it must not be made a 
test of devoutness that a man should judge “that this is 
the evening of our earth’s history, and that we are close 
Upon the second coming of Christ.” Am6ng those of an 
opposite opinion we' may name one of the men of finest 
Christian mind in our generation, the late Dr. John Ker.^ 
The watching our Lord calls for is a spiritual effort directed 
rather inwards than outw’ards. It is indeed w^akefulness 
in regard to unseen and eternal verities and mindfulness 
of our Lord’s working in the w'orld, wdth the knowdedge 
that all events in the world’s history are steps towards the 
great consummation of His coming. But it is still more 
an inw^ard self-scrutiny and serious vigilance in regard to 
our,,^piritual_ in order that we may i^pt be yielding 

to evil likings of our own or drifting with the tide of some 
worldly influence which w^ould carry us away from God. 
Watching implies also diligence in our appointed duty, 
such diligence as that of the faithful and wise servant set 
over the household to give them their meat in due season, 
of whom Jesus said, “ Blessed is that servant, whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so doing ” (Matt. xxiv. 46) ; 
or such diligence in the Master’s work and in the use of 
opportunity as may cnalile the servant to say at the great 
day, “Lord, thy iiound hath made ten jiounds more” 
(Luke xix. 16). It implies also what may be called a 
Christian asceticism in view of temptation. Though Jesus 
iTlS is teaching regards all our nature as from God, and 
to be freely exercised, yet He says, “If thy hand or thy 

^ Sermonsy 2nd series, p. 278. 
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foot causeth tliee to stumble^ cut it 6ff, and cast it from 
tbee : ’ it is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, 
rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
the eternal fSe. And if thine eye causeth thee to stumble, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee : it is good for thee to 
enter ip to life with one eye, rather than having two eyes 
to be cast into the hell of fire'^ (Matt, xviii. 8, 9). That 
is to say, good as a coin])lete life is, in which all our powers 
are exercised, a Christian who watchfully consiaers his 
own susceptibilities and circumstances will be right some- 
times to limit or deny himself, choosing a safe life rather 
than a full one. 


With watchi ng J esus joms^rayer. “ W atch and praj;^^ 
(Matt. xxvi. 41 y “Watch ye at^every season, making| 
supplication ” (Luke xxi. 36). “Take ye heed, watch and 
pray” (Mark xiii. 33). Our Lord here indicates that 
great and necessary characteristic^ of a Christian life, a 


habit and attitude oT rece^weness toward God and toward 
(5liri.st. M uch as a CTinstuih desires the f inal comings of 
crur Eonlj^Tit^ desires and needs ^sU^^ ^ 

now. To kee p tlic mind open to J^i m, to b e coascj ous on 


His 


a^nd obedient to 
Christian. And 


His fellowshij), receptive of 
flis words — tUis Ts above all else Jn 
for ttis he needs to use prayer, wliich we take here as| 
lypTcal am61ig"1EIie“^ieans of grace,” and inclusive of them 
all. Nowhere does our Lord prescribe how often a 
Christian is to pray, how much he is to give of his time 
to reading and hearing the word of God, or how often he 
should seek renewal of the grace of life in the Lord’s 
^Supper. Nowhere does our Lord teach how much of a 
Christian life should be receptive, and how much of it should 
be active. We are left in this to our own conscience and to 
the spiritual wisdom which experience teacnes to faithful 
souls. But althougli “the word, sacraments, and prayer”' 
are but means to an end, those err greatly and sulfer much 


an4 
to pray, 
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inward loss who undervalue them or are slack in using 
them. 

“ Blessed are your eyes, for they see ; and your ears, 
for they hear. For verily I say unto you, that many 
prophets and righteous men desired to see the things 
which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the* things 
which ye hear, and heard them not'^ (Matt. xiij. 16, 17). 
Thus our Lord spoke to His twelve disciples long before 
His ministry ended. Much more may we hear Him speak 
in this manner to us, who see the wonder and glory of His 
life, His teaching, and His death, completed, who read in 
the testimonies of His aj)ostles, and who have behind us 
the Christian centuries wuth the faith of Christ and the 
great servants of Christ still victorious through the worst 
times — often most victorious in the hour of death itself. 
But blessed as we are in seeing what Christ has prevailed 
to do in the world, the Christian mind looks w'ith 
reverent ho[)o for the fulfilment of the i)romises which our 
Lord has given in regard to the future of His kingdom 
and the glory which shall follow the great*' event of His 
return. Christian poetry abounds in no hie expression of 
this reverent hope. 

I gaze aloof, on the tissued roof, 

AVliere time and .s])ac*e are tlie warp and woof, 

A tapestried tent, to sliield us meant. 

From the bare, everlasting hrniament. 

Soon the whole, like a parchment scroll, 

Sliall before my amazed sight uproll, 

And without a screen shall at once he seen 
The Presence wherein I have ever been. 

O quickly come, dread Judge of all ; 

For, awful though Thine advent be, 

All shadows from the truth will fall, 

And falsehood die, in sight of Thee. 



CHAJ?^TER XV (Supplementary) 

ms TEACHING IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL — ITS SPECIAL 
CHARACTER AND QUESTIONS ARISING OUT OF IT 

This book lias for one of its aims to 'meet in short com- Conflktof 

1 , . e 1 • 1 • • r 1 • 1 opinion in 

pass the desire of many readers in this time or doctrinal regard to 
hesitancy and transition to come to the very fountain- 
liead of our Christian faith, and to know that faith in the 
amount and in the form in which it first came from our 
Lord's lips. Wo may, therefore, before concluding, deal 
shortly with a rna»tter which has been a source of disquiet 
to such readers as wo liave in view. They have become 
aware that much critical conflict has gone on in regard to 
the Gospels, which are the great sources of our knowledge 
of our Lord’s teaching. In particular, they have learned 
that one of the chief questions in biblical criticism during 
the past generation has been that of the authorsliip and 
authenticity of the fourth Gospel, and that the discussion 
has largely turned on the remarkable diflferences between 
the report of our Lord’s teaching given in the first three 
Go^els (known as the “ Synoptical ” Gospels) and tlie 
report of it given in St. John. An uneasy impression of 
uncertainty regarding the very foundation of our know 
ledge is produced by tlie mere fact that such discussion 
has gone on. It is therefore fitting that w^e try in sh< rt 
space to make our readers aware how the case stands. 


12 
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especially in regard to these discourses and teachings in 
the fourth Gospel. 

Features of | The fourth Gospel, when it is attentively examined, 
[shows notable differences from the other tliree in regard 

t^*^fourth^ to the gtograj)hical scene of our Lord^s ministry, in regard to 

Chsvei. chronology^ and in regard to the incidents related. With 

all this, however, we are not here so much ^concerned as 
with the teaching : and that there is great difference in it 
as reported in that Gospel every Christian reader is more 
or less aware. Even the most uidearnecf reader, who has 
used the Gospels simply for spiritual instruction and com- 
fort, is conscious of this. The special preference and love 
which so many devout people feel for St. John’s Gospel 
is a consequence of this difference and a spontaneous 
testimony to it. What the difference is we shall here try 
to bring into view in a few of its marked particulars. 
One of the most o})vious of them is the absence^of fxirahles. 
There are indeed sim i lihid es (J ohii x. 1 ff., xv. 1 ff) which 
are closely akin to parables, and there is fr^uent use of 
the earthly to illustrate the heavenly (ix^ 4, xvi. 21, etc.); 
but the parable, in the strict sense, which is so unique and 
attractive as it occurs in the first three Gospels, is wanting 
in the fourth. A far more general and important charac- 
teristic of tills Gospel, which every one -will recognise when 
it is named, is a certain solemn monotony in the teaching 
reported in it, caused by the short emphatic character of 
the utterances, by the manner in which the discourses 
proceed — the truth first stated being repeated again and 
again in fuller development (v. 17 ff‘, vi. 32 ff'., xiv. 15- 
xvi. .33) — and by the recurrence of certain characteristic 
words, as “The Father,” ^‘The Bon,” “Life,” “Truth,’" 
“Witness,” “ Glory,” “Judgment,” “ The World.” “ There 
is (says Wcstcott) both in the vocabulary and in the form* 
of the sentences a surprising simplicity, which becomes 
majestic by its solemn directness.” 
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‘ More notable still than these peculiarities of style in 
our Lord’s teaching, as reported by St. John, are the 
differences o:^ subject-matter. In the three first Gospels 
the great subject is the kingdom of God. In St. John 
this is named only once (iii.), and the stumnum honura for 
men is usually spoken of under tlie name of or ete rngj^ 
_ And farther — what constitutes the most characteristic 
feature of all — the discourses of Jesus in this Gospel are 
very largely about rHi i i selE about Ills > der f ul_ union 

anH cbmih union with God — the Son with the Father — 
and abouFTEe" 7 iaTva^^ of nien by^ union and communion 
with Him. While in the first three Gos2)els sayings "often 
occur in which a greatness beyond that of other men is 
implied for our Lord, in St. John this is expressed directly 
and habitually. His title “ The Son of God,” or “ The Son,” 
occurs far oftener in St, John. In this Gospel also alone have 
we these great sayings about Himself, with whose majestic 
form we are familiar, ‘‘I am the bread of life,” “I am the 
light of the world,” I am the resurrection, and the life,” etc. 

Largely in (consequence of this, a general contrast be- 
tween the first three Gospels and the fourth, which prevails 
throughout all tlie discourse's, is that in the fourth these 
are greatly more theological. When we read the Sermon on 
the Mount w'e see that it goes much into detail about 
* conduct and that side of our life which touches our fellow- 
men. The discourses in St. John deal almost wholly with 
the side of life which leans ui>on Ch.)d and U2>on Jesus 
Himself. Of moral teachings, in relation to our fellow- 
men, there is little but the new commandment to love 
oae another, and Its enforcement by example in the 
thirteenth chapter. The first three Gospels arc in their 
character and savour more ethical : the fou^h Gospel is 
more theological^ spi ritual^ and mystical . 

The conclusion drawn by many from these remarkable 
differences has been that this Gospel was not by St. John, 
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nor of the first, but of the second century in its time bf 
composition, and that the discourses are inventions of .an 
unknown writer, who, from similarity of style, must be 
the same who wrote what we call the First Epistle of St. 
Jolin, Henan puts his view of the matter thus — ‘‘If 
tlesiis spoke as Matthew represents, he could nut have 
spoken as John represents.” Renan himself, indeed, while 
concluding against the discourses, i iiids t he Via>rr ative g^ait 
of the Gospel too vivid and of too intimate kpowt^|gg, Jo 
1)6 rejected. Others again (like Matthew Arnold in this 
^untry and Wendt in Germany), while rejecting the 
narrative as of late construction, find the discourses too 
great for invention. The opponents of the genuineness of 
the Gospel have been much divided in their judgment of 
it. The great Christian scholars of this country have, 
speaking generally, never departed from the belief that 
the Gospel is by Bt. John. And it may be said that, after 
years of conflict, the weight of cojiviction among such 
scholars throughout the Christian world is now — from 
I evidence too extensive to be given here -increasingly in 
favour of the genuineness of the (.Gospel. And Christian 
people, who know it through devout use of it, will, we 
are sure, find it impossible to believe that ^ a book with 
such a power of holiness in it could have been invented 
to serve a theological purpose by a writer of the second 
century — by a writer who falsely assumed the character of a 
witness of our Lord’s ministry, as the writer of the fourth 
Gospel claims to be-(Johnxix. 35 ; see also xxi. 24). We 
cannot believe that words which have had so great power 


for Christ among men were invented for Him by ot*e 


capable of such falsity. 


^ We may refer those interested especially to Bishop Lightfoot’s 
articles on the subject in IVic Kqwsifor^ thiid series, vol. i. ; also to 
Westcott’s introduction to his commentary on St. John ; Canonicity, 
by Professor Charteris ; and Introduction to the New TeMament^ by 
Professor Marcus Dods. 
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If once this book, truth’s own eternal page, 

Could for some lying Gnostic’s tale be held, ^ 

It then must bo that Christ from age to age 
Has devils through Beelzebub expelled.^ 

While then — for reasons that are cumulative and to our 
mind overwhelming^ — we cannot have any doubt that the 
fourth l>ospel is indeed authentically by St. John, we still 
require, for the satisfaction of our own mind, to consider the 
subject further, and to ask how the great differences of the 
discourses reported in this Gospel can be accounted for. 

The answer some give is, by translation. If our Lord 
spoke in Aramaic, and St. John reported His teaching in 
Greek, we need not wonder that the translation should 
have peculiarities of style, and should have a similarity in 
this respect to the Epistles of St. John, because every man 
has a style of his own which he uses even in translating. 
This carries us, however, but little way towards a solution 
of the difficulty — even if we were more sure than we are 
that our Lord habitually spoke in Aramaic — for the 
peculiarities in St. John are even more in the subject- 
matter of the discourses than in the w'ords and style, and 
translation would affect only the latter. 

A bolder explanation is that there is an element in 
these discourses which comes from the mind of St. John 
himself, — that these discourses, after long lying in Ji^i 
memory, came forth with a tinge_ derived from his owuj 
thought and mental elaboration. This, it is urged, i^ 
quite a legitimate view to take, inasmuch as a speech 
then, thougli always reported in the first person, was notj 
expected to be more literally exact than we now expect it; 

^ Translation by the late Miss Scott- MoncriefF of Gustav Schwab’s 
vigorous lines — 

Hat dieses Bucb, da>s ew’ge Wahrheit ist, 

Eiii liigenhaftiger Gnostiker geschriehen, 

So hat seit tauseiid Jahreu Jesus Christ, 

Den Teufel durch Beelzebub vertriebeii. 


The question 
rernaingf 
How can 
these differ- 
enees be 
accounted 
fori 


Some say, by 
tranBladon. 


^ Some say, by 
\the evan- 
gelist's own 
I elaboration 
I or trails- 
: mutation. 
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to be when it is given only in substance, in the third 
person. And it is, of course, certain that the reports are 
greatly condensed. We do not sui)pose, for example, that 
we have the whole of the evening’s converSiition of our 
Lord with Nicodemus, but only a condensed account of it. 
This St. John might legitimately give in words and 
manner considerably his own. Professor Sanday goes as 
far in this direction as perha 2 )s any reverent “student in 
Britain who accepts St. John’s authorslii]). He says, “ I 
would not vouch for the literal accuracy^ of these dis- 
courses. . . . The Jxnindation of the discourses I beli e ye 
to be genuine. . I agree that there may be very possibly 
ah'element of anticlpai ion in tiine^ truths being put forward 
in the Gosj)el at an earlier date than that to which they 
really belonged. ... I agree also that there has been 
some recasting in the form of the discourses.” ^ And 
Archdeacon Watkins ” speaks also of more than translation 
having taken place, — of inm^niuiation^ re - formation^ 
growth^ change in the otUward inonUh o f thought from 
what suited Jewish peasants to what suited the different 
atmos]>herc of thought many years later in j5[)hesus, where 
St. John is believed to have written. 

We have given this explanation at some length, because 
it must be considered and weighed by Christian people, 
and because there is probably some measure of truth in it, 
owing to the different manner of reporting tlien and the 
different expectation of readers of that time in tliis respect. 
Undoubtedly >St. John passes from discourse of our Lord 
into comment of his own Avith hardly any perceptible 
break, as at iii. 10 and iii. 31. And Wendt has with 
some plausibility made our Lord’s argument in several^ 
places seem clearer by omission of short jjassages, which 
he attributes to the writer of the Gospel. But we may 

^ Contemporary Review^ October 1891. 

^ In his Baniptou Lecture. 
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say that, as a complete explanation of the special style 
and character of our Lord’s discourses in the Gospel, this 
account of the matter does not satisfy us. The following 
are reasons fer our opinion : — 

(1) The greatness of the topics, the precision of the : 
langup^^e, and the^niajcsty of the style, raise the discourses L'n <7 
in the Gospel to a height which maybe declared to bej/iS^aw/^ 
above the f)Ower of the writer of the Epistles. High as 
the level of the First Epistle, it will be felt in reading it 
that it does rmt attain to that of the discourses in the 
Gospel. (2) The fact that never in the discourses of the 
Gospel does there occur explicit mention of doctrines so 
prominent with the writer of the Epistle as those of pro- 
pitiation for sins and forgiveness of sins, tells strongly 
against tlio opinion that in writing the Gos[)el ho allowed 
himself freedom in regard to what he put into our Lord’s 
mouth. It confirms the belief that he was reporting with 
general faithfulness and accuracy. (3) It is hard to 
imagine a disciple reporting his Lord’s words and ventur- 
ing to make so great change of subject as this Gospel shows, 
or to invent l^r his Master utterances so new in form and 
so striking as these — “I am the bread of life”; ‘‘I am 
the light of the world ” ; “I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life”; “I am the resurrection, and the life.” (4) 

Passages occur in the Syno]>tical Gospels Avhich cause us 
to doubt whether Ht. John made even such change in the 
language of Jesus as might have been thought legitimate 
in a re}>orter. “Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom ” (Luke 
xii. 32) ; “ Every plant wluch heavenly Father planted 
*not, shall be rooted up” (Matthew xv. 13) ; “T say unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven” (Matthew xviii. 10). 

Sayings such as these are very close in style to the dis- 
courses of the fourth Gospel, and the sublime passage in 
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St. Matthew xi. 25-2V, reported also by St. Luke — “At that 
season Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, 

^ Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst# reveal them 
unto babes : yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in 
thy^sight. All tlimgs have been delivered unto me of 
my Father : and no one knoweth the Son, save the ‘Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.” Any one 
can recognise here the likeness to St. John^s Gospel. All 
the peculiarity of tone, of theology, of expression, which 
w^e identify with SC John, occurs here in the Synoptics. 
The whole Johannine doctrine of the relation of the 
Father to the Son might be drawn out of the last of the 
verses quoted. The very words and expressions are un- 
distinguishable from St. John, and the next three verses, 
beginning “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and T will give you rest,” go on in that strain 
of majesty which belongs to the discourses of the fourth 
Gospel. 

All this makes it impossible for us to find full explana- 
tion of the special character of the discourses in St. John 
by sup2')osing it due to his recasting of them. Our Lord 
is found speaking in*. similar manner in Gospels of an earlier 
date than liis. The novelty of our Lord’s discourses in St. 
John is not quite so great as lias sometimes been urged, 
and close study of the two types of teaching has been well 
shown by Wendt to bring out their inner harmony. It 
aj>pears on the evidence of both kinds of Gospels that our 
Lord did speak in these two differing styles, and the 
problem before us is rather to find when and why 
used each of them. 

j more We come now to the explanation which seems to us to 

pfmiation. have most truth in it, and to carry us farthest toward a 
solution of the problem which we are considering. Two 

•WWW**#* 
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^train s of utterance a re foun d in th e tea c hing o our Lord. vvwoBtraim 
In one, as Prophet of Galilee, He ..Qp n des c en^ff 1 q„_ tke 
peop le,^ a nd met th^i in the r^oji of practical niorals andJ^^joAn*^ 
{5mpler refigious ideas — wliat He Himself i)crhaps iiidi- SaciL. 

(3Mir"ni.' ‘ earthly things.” Another strain 

is heard in tim es of _sfa:o]Qger ])ersonal emotion^ when“ ff e 

was thrown more jipon^ ffi to His F'ather, and 

waSHed more to^ deciar^ ^he secrets oT" fitis heing* 

^cii times w^ere those in which iTe* met flie’ opposition of 
the religious headers in Jerusalem (John v. ff.), or again 
when, with death impending, he poured out, in private, 
farewell counsel and assurance to his disciples (John xiv. 
ff,). Of this type of our Lord’s t eaching the disciple on 
whom it made the deepest impression, and who almost 
alone^had^ the faculty for recalling it, was J ohn. The 
simpler style of our Lord’s teacHing, remembered by many, 
was first used in evangelising, and came to be first put on 
record. It is this we chiefly have in the Synoptic Gospels. 


The spiritual genius of John treasured up the other Jype 
(5 teaching, fpr which he had a special afiinity. The deep^ 
mystical sayings of Jesus sank into his receptive imn^ and 
aTa later period in the history of the Church, at a time with 
new needs, it became fitting to recall that teaching of our 
Lord which He had given under special tension of spirit, 
in conflict with enemies, or in the shadow of suffering. 
The Church needed now, and was now more prepared to 
receive utterances of Jesus about His Person, His pre- 
existent being and glory, and His relations to His Father. 
This was what St. John could bring out of his treasury of 
^emory and reflection — new, yet old — and to the need 
for this we owe the peculiar selection both of incident and 
discourse in the fourth Gospel. 

This is the direction in w^hich we would go in hope of 
accounting for what is unique in the character of the 
fourth Gospel. It contains deep elements in the ministry 
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Cow fidence 
we may have 
in the teach- 
ing reported 
in thefotirth 
Gosjpel. 


Qeneral con - 
fidence we 
may have 
in aU the 
fourGoapeln. 


of Jesus, which took hold of this evangelist, and were 
reserved for him to bring out in due time. The dis- 
ciples, as a body, had, wo believe,, the fulfilment of 
our Lord’s promise in regard to the Spirit, He shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance 
all that I said unto you” (John xiv. 26). But they 
had it each according to his own gift and capacity, and 
the gift and caj)acity of St. John was eminent and 
special. 

It will be seen that we find no reason*' in the many 
discussions regarding, this Gos]>el for weakened confidence 
in the teaching of our Ldrd which it reports. The Gospel 
is indeed in consecjuonce of these discussions far better 
understood and more intelligently reverenced ; and the 
teachings it contains are certified to us not only by the 
evidence for the genuineness of the Gospel which we. 
regard as now irresistible, but also by the spiritual in- 
tuition of the Church and the general Christian conscious- 
ness. That spiritual intuition, that Christian consciousnessj 
cannot now let go what this Gosi)el teaches. It is too 
closely bound iij) with Christian life, which is the highest 
thing in this world. Christian life has too long been 
nourished from it and known the nourishment to be 
divine. And nothing seems to us more self-refuting than 
a position like that of Dr. Martineau — great mind as his 
is — whose view of our Lord’s person oldiges him to regard 
as unhistorical such great words as those we have often 
quoted : “I am the light of the world ” ; ‘‘I am the 
resurrection, and the life ” ; “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ” ; 

am meek and lowly in heart” (John viii. 12, xi. 2 ^' 
Matt. xi. 28, 29).'* 

For the assurance of our readers we may also say here 
of the other three Gospels that, though discussion is now 
going on in regard to their resemblances and differences, 

^ See Sea^ of Authority in Religion^ pp. 682-3. 
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and in regard to how these resemblances are to be accounted 
for — by a common original document, or by a common 
oral tradition, or by both — the trustworthiness of these 
Gospels as^Veracious accounts of our Lord's life and words 
is nowhere seriously challenged, and, even in Germany, 
critical judgment, after many shiftings and contrary 
opinions, is now settling back into the old traditional 
belief abo\it their authorsliij> and date of composition. 
As evidence of this a quotation may bo given from 
a recent boo^ by Dr. Adolf most pro- 

minent of German biblical critics at the present day. 
In the preface to his work, The Chronology of the old 
Christian Literature down to the time o f Ensehius^ he thus 
writes : — 

“There was a time- -and the maSvS of the [German] 
public iinds itself still in that time — in wliich ]>eople felt 
obliged to regard the oldest Christian literature, includ- 
ing the New Testament, as a tissue of deceptions and 
falsifications. That time is gone by. For science the 
period was an e])isode in which she learned much, a7id 
now that it is over must forget much. The results of the 
enquiries wliich follow, however, go in a “ rea(itionary ” 
direction even beyond wdiat might be called the “inter- 
mediate” position in the criticism of the day. The oldest 
literature of the Cliurch is in its chief jioints and in most 
of its details, from the poijit of view" of literary history, 
veracious and trustworthy. In the whole New^ Testament 
there is 2 >r<^i>ably only one s()1itary writing which can be 
caTTed, in the strictest sense of the word, pseudonymous, 
tlieBecond Epistle of Teter.” 

significnnce of such a declaration, coming from 
such a quarter, has been truly described as immense. It 
marks the (dose of a controversy of fifty years, and it 
allows students of the Gosjiels, who are not experts in 
biblical criticism, to read tliem with the confidence of 
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knowing that their age and veracity have been challenged 
only to be more surely established.^ 


NOTE (October 1905) 

Since these pages were written the weight of argument 
and conviction among scholars in this country in- regard to 
the fourth Gosjiel is increasingly in favour of the belief 
that it is the ^vork of an eye-witness of the events naiTated, 
as is indeed expressly claimed (John xix. 35; xxi. 24; 
compare 1 John i. J, 2). A great work by Principal 
Drummoiid of Manchester New College, Oxford, has power- 
fully reinforced the argument on this side, and the more 
effectively that, as he is a Unitarian, he has no orthodox 
doctrinal bias in favour of the Gosj>el. A still more recent 
volume, by Professor Sanday of Oxford, written with 
almost an excess of fairness to hostile argument and 
speculation, leaves on the mind the impression that the 
question cannot be settled otherwise than according to the 
belief stated above. 

In regard to the first three Gos]>els, while their date of 
compilation is now generally accepted as before a.d. 80, 
some emphasis has been put in recent years on the presence 
in them of small inaccuracies or inconsistencies Mark 
vi. 8, “save a staff,” compared with Luke ix. 3, “neither 
a staff ”), such as might well creep in during the time of 
oral transmission of the narratives and reports. Also it 
is suggested that very early idealising began in regard to 

^ Se(i Expositor n Times, March 1897 . Snnnnaries of the evidence 
for the genuineness of the Gospels (as well as of the otlier books ctf" 
the New Testament) will be found in the Guild Library volume, The 
Netv Testament and its Writers, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Clymont. A 
lecture by Professor Charteris, published in pamphlet form (“The 
Present State of Biblical Criticism as regards the New Testament,'* 
James Thin, 1897 ), shows the most recent criticism and trend of con- 
viction. 
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Jesus, and that His sayings have been modified in trans- 
mission from such motives as that of softening difficulties 
of expression, adding to homiletic effect, or more evidently 
fulfilling prophecy. There is no accusation of had faith : 
and it is to be remembered that the evangelists did not set 
themselves to make absolutely full records of our Lord's 
life. Th(^ wrote. but Gospels, whose 
purpo se is to spread the Mt^^^ Christ. But \vlieh every 
necessary concession is made to these criticisms and con- 
siderations the substantial trustwortkiness of the narratives 
is not affected, nor tlie confidence that grows with minute 
examination of them that they are the result of a very high 
degree of care, fidelity, and reverence in the whole course 
of the transmission of what fell from our Lord’s lips and 
of the story of His ministry. Moie indeed than this, the 
character of all the four Gospel narratives is so consistently 
high and worthy of our Lord, rising as it does in the union 
of elevated feeling with restrained sobriety above all other 
literature, that it cannot be fully accounted for even by such 
care in trans^nission. We are constrained to believe that 
the transmission was sustained at the height wo find by 
the Spirit of Christ in the Church, and especially in the 
evangelists. T^re^is^a^ tone and character all through 
t^ (;)spcl ^ ^ tru th^ 

which^ak^ th^^ authority to us. We 

feel as we read that we cannot their truthful, 

purpose or the reality of tlm AVie^tj^, a ud utterances they^l 
tell of. If for a moment a suggestion of doubt enters our’ 
mind, it is overborne in reading again by something in 
fcthe narrative as a whole which we cannot resist. And 
this self- evidencing power especially belong s to the person 
o f Jesus Himself as presented in the Gpspels~ l ir7tand;^ 
iu their pages most real, most human, yet most d^s- 
tinguishable from al l otlier men^ ai^^nsistenfl^'ahbve Si. 
dR^^wor^TTiave a savour and spirit that are found in no 
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other. We feel that He cannot be a character invented 
by these evangelists. The task of imagining and pc^tray- 
ing a perfect character, who shall be in all the ways dl^^life 
at once human and divine — a man, yet at a divine height 
— is too great for human powers of invention. “When- 
ever a great literary genius has tried to paint perfection 
he has become insipid and monotonous.” ^ The evangelists 
have not failed, because, first of all, the character and life 
were real; because also the events and words were reverently 
cherished in memory and carefully transmitted in the 
practice of oral teacliing and re])etition which Avas inherited 
by the Cliristian Chiircli frojn the .Itnvish ; and especially 
because the writers were sustained by communion with 
Christ and by His Spirit within them in such an appre- 
hension of Him and of His teaching as made them capable 
of so reporting Him and so telling the story of the days 
of His flesh that we cannot doubt His having lived and 
spoken as they relatti. 

“I suppose that there are many men who, while read- 
ing the Four Gos[>cJs, have felt as Moses felt*Avhcn he saw 
the bush burning but unconsumed, and heard God Si)eak- 
ing to him from the flame; as Elijah felt when after the 
strong Avind which rent the mountains, ancL after the 
earthquake and the fire there came a ‘still small voice.’ . . . 
They ask no proof — they want none — that in their sub- 
stance the Four Gospels contain a true story. The genius 
of man can do great things ; but one thing it cannot do — 
it cannot create the stf)ry of a human life in which count- 
less millions of men, through generation after generation^ 
and in many lands, shall find the very glory of God-^r-a#^ 
glory transcending nil that they had discovered in the 
grandeur of the visible creation and the majesty and 
sanctity of the Moral Law.” ^ 


^ Dr. Kohertson Nicioll in Bvifish Weelcly of 9tli March 1905. 
^ Dr. Dale, Christian iJoctrine^ p. 42. 



Herp" wtj end our study of the words of Jesus, which, the 
more they are pondered, used, and compared with all other 
wisdom, approve themselves the more as supreme in value 
and authority. Whichever way we turn we feel that from 
Him comes the one great and sure lijL^ht of life. Nearly 
two thousand years have i)assed, bringing many conflicts 
and many discoveries ; our own age is passing with its new 
problems and great widening of men’s thoughts ; yet still 
the words rise to our lips as they rose to the lips of Peter, 
conscious of mysteries he could not penetrate — “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go ^ thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
But precious as are the words of Jesus, the faith of the 
Church recognises that He is Himse lf greater than all His 
utterances* and His own teaching, which we have here 
reviewed, has shown us that a greater blessing comes to us 
by Him than even that teaching itself. Greater than the 
gift of His words is the gift of tlie divine life which we 
have through communion with Him ; and the assurance 
descends to us from the throne to which He has been 
exalted, “Because I live, yc shall live also.” 










